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1957 1956 |G 
NET GENERATION* (Kwhrs in Thousands) | 
cos cig ang God «604.00 ob0cb obieee ws cacemees 45,310,977 41,764,324 + 8.5 
ee POI, ooo oc wcekecccccaccccccsswececs 10,191,717 9,355,522 + 8.9 
Total Generation................... 0c cee cence 55,502,694 51,119,846 + 8.6 
Add—Net cmgetes Over International Boundaries......................005. 211,331 145,082 +45.7 
(RES TE ES ries oe ree 163,488 149,522 + 9.3 
Less—Energy vs A 0g ERS eaters: arr ire tear rae era 1,711,467 1,257,451 +-36.1 
Net Energy for Distribution...........................0...5.. 53, 839, 070 49, 857, 955, + 8.0 
ee IE oon so cess so scececssccccuecsccun 6,146,325 4,983,487 +23.3 
Sales to Ultimate Customers.......................0 000000 e ee 47, 692, 745 | 44, 874, 468 + 6.3 
| | 
_— — -) = — — — 
CLASSIFICA’ TION OF SALES 
ae 7 - oi 
—— el ee of January 31st } 
en NT Soc 0 oui s since cals baie sean eke $5,805,593 | 14,503,069 | + 2.9 
a ~ ee ele ENG Soi hee shake alerk 1,663,326 1,649;022 + 0.9 
ercial or industrial: | 
ee 6,114,729 6,041,150 + 1.2 
NN EE eee 298,608 | 287,131 + 4.0 
ear care cg dia ih .0.009.9- ald arele-e iene ; 177,028 | 168,374 | + 5.1 
Total Ultimate Customers..................... | 54,059,284 | 52,648,746 | + 2.7_ 
mes oa Month of January | 
w ousands 
eee ee ee Se | 13,561,492 12,541,952 + 8.1 
aoe saa post aren ew eee ag Caress yay 784,119 681,878 | +15.0 
mmercial or Industrial: 
sn kien wien gtassstaneenbaadicsssssnsecess 7,640,200 | 7,094,546 + 7.7 
Sa Tea wkas ster adeotsn se avnds dense seneents | 23,795,415 | 22,747,278 + 4.6 
Street and Hie ee ee es 486,682 453,184 | + 7.4 
— heya — Es ce iat vail baie oe af 973,232 880,824 | +10.5 
ailways an S: : 
Street and Interurban OS eee ae / 229,156 | 230,043 | — 4.1 
ectri iS dg Rg = 183,137 | 187,571 — 2.4 
road eign. 0 oe.0.0 orsin'e.0 bib ord eseie)alaca’s 39,312 | 48,192 —18.4 
Total to Ultimate Customers................. "47,692,745 | 44,874,468 | + 6.3 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands)........................ =! $784,979 $733,224 | + 7.1 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMES’ ric SERV ICE 
a eg ee ee ee 
—_, ny aaigas DATA—For 12 months ended 
anuary 31st | 
ns k's dee ncndeed aectbaecseeaseeeecios 2,985 2,778 + 7.5 
eae circa tase eG ceeh yds eeardensscagseas bus $77.31 | $73.34 + 5.4 
ed. i elpé ewaiénreaeheeseeawcasevds 2.59¢ 2.64¢ 1.9 








* By courtesy of the Tedert Power Commission. 
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HE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

BULLETIN is published monthly by 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
sociation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of members of the 
Canadian Electrical Association. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence re- 


| lating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The Edison Electric Institute does 
not assume responsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $2.00 per year in the United States; 
$3.00 per year in foreign countries. 


Entered as second-class matter, 
August 17, 1933, at the post office at 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., under the act of 
March 8, 1879, Publication office, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Editorial office, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Volume 25, No. 
4, 1957. 
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MAY 19-21 CEA Annual Convention, Murray Bay, Quebec. 
23-25 Wisconsin Utilities Associatior. Annual Convention, 

2- 3 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Accounting Section, King’s Gateway Hotel, Land 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo o’ Lakes, Wisc. 

2-3 PEA Hydraulic Power Committee, Skytop Lodge, 2°-26 Michigan Electric Association, Grand Hotel, Mack- 
Skytop, Pa. . ; inac Island, Mich. 

2- 3 PEA Transmission & Distribution Committee, Irem = 
Temple Country Club, Dallas, Pa. AUGUST 


5- 9 American Ceramic Society Annual Meeting, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


6 EEI Wiring Promotion & Advertising Committee, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


6- 7 PEA Communications Committee, Hotel St. Francis, 
Canton, Ohio 


6- 8 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Tides Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


6- 8 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association Busi- 
ness Development Conference, Vancouver Hotel, 
Vancouver, B. C 


7 EEI Commercial Cooking Conference, Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, IIl. 

8 ECAP Copy Group, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 

8 PIP Inter-Regional Committee, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


9-10 ree Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
io 


9-10 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Spring Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


10 EEI Area Development Committee, Consumers 
Power Co. Club House, Tippy Dam, Mich. 


13 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Time and Place 
Committee, AGA Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 


13-15 EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Highland Hotel, 
Massena, N. Y. 


14 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Orientation Meeting, 
EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 


15-17 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 
New York City 


16-17 PEA Relay Committee, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford Springs, Pa. 


20-21 EEI Electrical System and Equipment Committee, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


_ JUNE 


2 ECAP Management Group Luncheon Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


2 PIP Steering Committee, Parker House, Chicago, III. 
8- 5 EEI Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


9-18 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Palace, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

14 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference, Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


17-21 American Society for Engineering Education An- 
nual Meeting, Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 


19-30 University of Michigan Engineering Summer Con- 
ferences, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SEPTEMBER 


9-13 Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical 
Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


13 ECAP Management Group Meeting, New York, N. Y. 


19-20 EEI-AGA Organization Meeting, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

20-21 39th Annual Meeting, Public Utilities Association 
of the Virginias, Green-Brier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

23-25 EEI Industrial Relations 10th Annual Round Table 


Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. IIl. 


23-25 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Hotel Nicolett, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


23-25 ASME Fall Meeting, Statler Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 
25 ECAP Copy Group Meeting, Detroit, Mich. 


25-27 PIP 1957 Workshop Conference, Whittier Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

30-Oct. 1 EEI Electrical Systems and Equipment Com- 
mittee, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

OCTOBER 


2- 3 PEA 50th Annual Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2- 4 Indiana Electric Association, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


17-18 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

21-23 ASME Power Conference, Hotel Americus, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

23-24 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Taxation Accounting 
Committee, Williamsburg, Va. 

28-31 NARUC Annual Convention, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 
6- 8 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Penn-Sheraton 


Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


7- 8 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Hawaiian Con- 
ference, Reef Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 


DECEMBER 


1- 6 —> Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, New York, 
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The EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 








BULLETIN 


The Chicago Convention Program 


DVANCE reports indicate a 
A large attendance of electric util- 
ity executives from all over the 
nation at the 25th Annual Convention 
of Edison Electric Institute to be held 
in Chicago June 3-5. 

Speakers from within and outside 
the electric industry are expected 
to bring a fresh approach to the 
problem of government encroach- 
ment in the power field and how it 
can be solved. Sharing the spotlight 
with this problem will be the im- 
portant topics of public relations, 
public information and related sub- 
jects which also should be presented 
from fresh points of view based 
upon experience. 

The Convention Program Commit- 
tee, headed by Chairman J. E. 
Corette, president of The Montana 
Power Co., has prepared a program 
which will cover many subjects of 
immediate interest and value to this 
industry. In addition to the fore- 
going, they will include a report on 
the nuclear reactor program which 
now takes on added dimensions as 
it progresses from the drawing-board 
stage and emerges as a reality to 
many electric utility companies; the 
industry’s accomplishments and po- 
tentialities; its future leaders; fi- 
nancing of its construction program, 
states rights and free enterprise; 
regulation; and safety. Much of the 
information should be of great value 
to convention delegates. 

“The problems of providing fine 
electric service for the people and in- 
dustry of America . . . require intelli- 
gent planning,’ Mr. Corette said. 
“The Convention program has been 
designed to provide information re- 
garding the problems and to suggest 
practical and desirable solutions and 
as a result the industry may be better 
able to discharge its obligations of 
Providing fine electric service the 
American way.” 





DoNALD S. KENNEDY 
President, Edison Electric Institute 


Serving with Mr. Corette on the 
Program Committee are W. A. Par- 
ish, president, Houston Lighting & 
Power Co.; C. E. Kohlhepp, presi- 
dent, Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co.; J. W. Evers, president, Common- 
wealth Edison Co.—host company to 
the Convention—and A. M. Beebee, 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp. 


Nears 25th Year 

With “The American Way to a 
Power-Full Future” as its keynote 
and theme, the Convention also will 
mark the threshhold of a quarter cen- 
tury of achievement by the electric 
industry and the Institute. 

The answers to important ques- 
tions and problems are expected to 
be found within the Convention 
Auditorium—the Grand Ballroom of 
the Palmer House—and at informal 
meetings between old and new 
friends among the industry. The 
central location of the convention 
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city, and the well-rounded program, 
are expected to play a major part in 
attracting a maximum delegation. 

In addition to the business ses- 
sions, three important entertainment 
programs have been scheduled. The 
EEI President’s Reception is to be 
held Monday, June 3, from 5-7 p.m. 
in the Exhibition Hall of Palmer 
House. On Tuesday, June 4, the 
Ladies’ Luncheon and program of 
entertainment will take place at 
12:30 at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel’s Polynesian Village. A highlight 
of the program will be a fashion 
show presented by Marshall Field 
Co. The final activity on the Con- 
vention schedule is a program of en- 
tertainment Wednesday evening at 
8:30 at the Civic Opera House, spon- 
sored by General Electric Co. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of the 
Charles A. Coffin Award, this enter- 
tainment will feature top television 
and recording stars. 

Speakers at the First General Ses- 
sion, Monday, June 3, from 2:30 to 
4:30 p.m., include EEI President 
Donald S. Kennedy, president and 
board chairman of Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Co.; Maj. Gen. K. D. 
Nichols, USA, Ret., consulting engi- 
neer on atomic energy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and former general 
manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Dr. Curtis L. Wilson, 
dean, School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
University of Missouri. 

The roster of speakers for the Sec- 
ond General Session, Tuesday, June 
4, from 9:30 a.m. until 12 noon, in- 
cludes Jerome K. Kuykendall, chair- 
man, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. S. C. Hollis- 
ter, dean of engineering, Cornell 
University, and Leonard E. Read. 
president, The Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Inc., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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Mas. GEN. K. D. NicHous, USA, RET. 
Atomic Energy Consultant, 
Washington, D. C. 


For the Third General Session, 
Tuesday, June 4, from 2:30 to 4:30 
p.m., the Program Committee has 
scheduled H. Lester Hooker, com- 
missioner, Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission, Richmond, Va.; Al- 
bert H. Gordon, partner of the firm 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, 
and Dr. Claude Robinson, president, 
Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
N. J. 

On the slate for the Fourth Gen- 
eral Session, Wednesday, June 5, 
from 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, are 
Harllee Branch, Jr., president, The 
Southern Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
D’Arcy Brophy, chairman of the 
board, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New 
York; Allen S. King, president, North- 
ern States Power Co., Minneapolis, 
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and George W. Ousler, vice presi- 
dent, Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and chairman of the EEI 
Awards Committee. 

At the Fifth General Session on 
Wednesday, June 5, from 2:30 to 4:30 
p.m., Edwin Vennard, vice president 
and managing director, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, New York, and Kinsey 
M. Robinson, chairman of the board 
and president, The Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, Wash., will 
speak. 

All five of the Convention’s gen- 
eral sessions will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer 
House. 


First General Session 

The Convention will be officially 
opened at the first general session 
Monday afternoon with invocation to 
be delivered by His Eminence Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago. President Kennedy then 
will deliver his talk, “The President 
Reports.” 

In his speech “The Status of the 
Atom,” General Nichols is expected 
to include comment on the partner- 
ship between private enterprise and 
the government under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and to cite the 
effects of this program upon Amer- 
ica’s atomic energy program. 

“The Road to Survival,’ by Dr. 
Wilson, has been scheduled as the 
final talk of the first session. Dr. 
Wilson will emphasize that in order 
to survive a nation must: 1) meet an 
internal challenge, 2) meet an exter- 
nal challenge, 3) adhere to its ideal- 





JEROME K. KUYKENDALL 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission 


Dr. S. C. HOLLIsTer 
Dean of Engineering, Cornell University 
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Dr. Curtis L. WILSON 
Dean, School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, University of Missouri 


ism as propounded by its principal 
prophets, 4) spread its benefits to 
the masses, and 5) call to positions 
of leadership its most able citizens. 
Dr. Wilson is also expected to com- 
ment on the opportunities in the in- 
dustry offered to young engineers for 
leadership and service. 


Second General Session 


Convening on Tuesday morning, 
the second general session will open 
with an address by Mr. Kuykendall 
entitled “Hydroelectric Development 
in the Columbia Basin.” He is ex- 
pected to answer the question “What 
is the role of the Federal Power Com- 
mission concerning hydroelectric de- 
velopment in meeting the rapidly 
growing electric power needs of 
America?” 





LEONARD E. READ 


President, The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Ine. 


Apr 
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About the Speakers: 


Harllee Branch, Jr., is president of The Southern Co. 
and a former president of Edison Electric Institute. From 
1951 until 1957 Mr. Branch was president of the Georgia 
Power Co. A native of Atlanta, Mr. Branch has been a 
keen and energetic participant in the educational, cul- 
tural and service activities of his community. He received 
his B.A. from Davidson College in North Carolina in 
1927. He entered Emory University as a law student that 
year and was graduated in 1931. He had been a member 
of the law firm of MacDougald, Troutman, Sams and 
Branch of Atlanta, general counsel for Georgia Power 
Co., for 18 years when in 1949 he was named vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Georgia Power. Two years 
later he was elected president. At 49 he was one of the 
youngest presidents in EEI history. He is deputy chair- 
man of the board of Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, and 
a director of the Atlanta Chapter, American Red Cross; 
YMCA Council of Georgia, Junior Achievement of 
Georgia, Inc., and of the Georgia 4-H Club Foundation. 
He also is associated with numerous other business, 
civic and educational organizations. 


Thomas D’Arcy Brophy is chairman of the board of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, advertising firm. He is chair- 
man emeritus of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, past president of the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau and a founder-director of The 
Advertising Council Inc. Mr. Brophy is a graduate 
of Gonzaga College, Spokane, Wash., and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He has been active 
in civic and philanthropic activities in addition to being 
a leader in the advertising field. As president of the 
American Heritage Foundation, he was largely respon- 
sible for the famous Freedom Train which toured the 
nation for 17 months after World War II, the national 
nonpartisan “Register-and-Vote” campaigns of 1950 and 
1952, and the 1953-54 Crusade for Freedom. Mr. Brophy 
was awarded the Gold Medal for Contemporary Service 
to Advertising by the 1952 Annual Advertising Awards. 


Albert H. Gordon is a senior partner in the investment 
firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. and a director of eight 
other companies. He was graduated from Roxbury 
Latin School in 1919, Harvard College in 1923 and 
Harvard Business School in 1925. He is a director of 
Burliggton Industries, Inc., Collins Radio Co., Commercial 
Credit Co., Container Corporation of America, General 
Security Assurance Corporation of New York, Gladding, 
McBean & Co., Raymond Concrete Pile Co. and Textile 
Banking Co., Inc. He is active in civic activities. 


Dr. S. C. Hollister, dean of engineering at Cornell 
University, has become a foremost advocate of a strong 
profession through the advancement of engineering edu- 
cation. He received his C.E. from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1932. In the 1920’s he was a consulting engineer 
in Philadelphia and in 1930 became professor of struc- 
tural engineering at Purdue University. In the 1930’s 
he was a consultant on the 30-foot diameter welded 
penstocks at Hoover Dam. He was elected Dean of the 
College of Engineering, Cornell, in 1987. He has had 
service with various committees of Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development and has accepted a number 
of assignments in public agencies. His most recent 
appointment was as a member of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 


Commissioner H. Lester Hooker has been a member of 
the State Corporation Commission, Commonwealth of 
Virginia, since 1924. Educated at William and Mary 
College and Washington and Lee University, he was a 
member of the law firm of Hooker and Hooker at Stuart, 
Va., before his election to the State Corporation Com- 
mission. In 1916 he was appointed by Gov. Stuart as a 
member of the legal advisory board for Patrick County. 
He was campaign manager for Senator Claude A. Swan- 
son when he was candidate for re-election to the United 
States Senate in 1922. Mr. Hooker was appointed a mem- 
ber of the board, Virginia State Teachers College, in 
1922 and in 1923-24 served as special Assistant Attorney 
General of Virginia. He was elected president of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners in 1933. At present he is a member of the 
Executive and Legislation Committees of the NARUC. 
Mr. Hooker also is a member of the Governor’s Highway 
Safety Committee; The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission, representing the Commonwealth of 
Virginia; and is a past president of the Southeastern 
Traffic Association. 


Donald S. Kennedy is president of Edison Electric 
Institute and president and chairman of the board of 
the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. Educated in Indiana 
public schools, Butler University and the University of 
Arizona, he was graduated from the latter with a degree 
in accounting and economics in 1923. He joined Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co. in July of that year as a bookkeeper 
in the accounting department and progressed steadily 
through various positions to that of traveling auditor. 
In 1940 Mr. Kennedy was named assistant to the 
treasurer at the company’s headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. Two years later he became vice president, treasurer 
and a director and held these offices until 1947 when he 
was relieved of his duties as treasurer so he could devote 
full time to administrative work. He was elected executive 
vice president in 1947 and held that office until 1949 when 
he was elected president of the company and chairman 
of the board. An avid booster of Oklahoma, he has been 
a driving force in many activities throughout the entire 
state. 


Allen S. King is president of Nortnern States Power 
Co. He has been associated with the company for 41 
years. A 1922 graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, he worked for the company during the sum- 
mers dating back to 1916. Upon graduation he joined the 
company full-time as a construction engineer at Fargo, 
N. D., transferring later to the credit department of the 
headquarters office in Minneapolis. He returned to Fargo 
as a results engineer in the generating plant and started 
29 years of service in North Dakota. He served succes- 
sively as engineer, manager of the company’s Minot, 
Grand Forks and Fargo divisions, and supervisor of 
NSP’s activities in North Dakota. When the company 
created the position of executive vice president in 1951, 
Mr. King was named to the post. In January, 1954, Mr. 
King succeeded the late Bernard F. Braheney as presi- 
dent of Northern States. 
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About the Speakers: 


Jerome K. Kuykendall was nominated to the Federal 
Power Commission in April, 1953, by President Eisen- 
hower and was named chairman of the commission the 
following month. A native of Washington State, he re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree at the University of Washington 
~ in 1932. He practiced law in Seattle until 1941 when he 
was appointed as an Assistant Attorney General of the 
State of Washington. After serving as a lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War II, he continued in the Attorney 
General’s office at Olympia until late in 1946 when he 
resigned to enter private law practice in Olympia. In 
February, 1951, he was appointed as a member of the 
Washington Public Service Commission. He was desig- 
nated chairman of that commission in September, 1951. 
He remained in that position until he was nominated for 
his current position. 


Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols, USA (Ret.), former general 
manager of the Atomic Energy Commission, is now a 
consulting engineer in Washington, D. C. He was gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Academy in 1929. 
Serving in the Corps of Engineers, Gen. Nichols did sur- 
vey work on the proposed Nicaraguan Interoceanic Canal 
and was instructor of civil and military engineering at 
USMA. In 1942 he was assigned to the Manhattan Engi- 
neer District as deputy district engineer and in 1943 as 
engineer. When the Manhattan District was turned over 
to the AEC in 1947, Gen. Nichols returned to West Point 
as Professor of Mechanics. He later served as chief of 
the Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, as deputy 
director of Guided Missiles, OSD, and chief of research 
and development, U. S. Army. From November, 1953, 
until April, 1955, he was general manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


George W. Ousler is vice president of the Duquesne 
Light Co., where he first was employed in the engineering 
department, following his Fa ss om in 1916 from 
Massachusetts Institute of hnology. His subsequent 
positions in engineering and sales capacities have 
included those of director of sales engineering, manager 
of rates and retail sales, and general sales manager. He 
was named vice president in charge of sales in 1942. 
He has long been active in EEI committee work and is 
presently Chairman of the Awards Committee. Mr. 
Ousler also is former chairman of the EEI Commercial 
Division and a former president of Pennsylvania Electric 
Association. 


Leonard E. Read, president of The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., was born on a farm in Michi- 
gan. He was an airplane mechanic with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in World War I and later worked 
as a cashier, sold insurance and opened his own produce 
business. In 1927 he began his career in Chamber of Com- 
merce work as secretary of one of the country’s smallest 
chambers. Mr. Read was for 10 years manager of the 
Western division of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and in 1939 became general manager of 
the world’s largest chamber in Los Angeles. His work 
there won him the vice presidency of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. He left the NICB in 1946 to 
organize the work of the Foundation. 


Dr. Claude Robinson, president of Opinion Research 
Corp., Princeton, N. J., was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1924 and received his Ph.D. in sociology 
from Columbia in 1933. His Ph.D. thesis, “Straw Votes, 
a Study of Political Prediction,” was one of the pioneer- 
ing efforts in the scientific study of public opinion. One- 
time associate director of the Gallup Poll, Dr. Robinson 
resigned from that organization in 1938 to found Opinion 
Research Corp. to specialize in opinion research for 
business organizations. This company carries on re- 
search activities in a wide number of fields, including 
advertising, public and industrial relations, political 
studies, studies of editorial problems and others. In 
1948, Dr. Robinson with Dr. George Gallup founded the 
organization of Gallup & Robinson, Inc., of which he is 
president. This new firm specializes in the measurement 
of the effectiveness of advertising in various types of 
media by the Impact system. 


Kinsey M. Robinson is chairman of the board and 
president of The Washington Water Power Co. He also 
is chairman of the board of the Pacific Northwest Power 
Co., formed by four companies of that area to develop 
large hydro installations. Mr. Robinson began his utility 
career in 1911 with the Idaho-Oregon Light and Power 
Co. as an inside wireman. The company was absorbed 
by the Idaho Power Co. in 1916 and his first position 
with that company was manager of a local office. Through 
a succession of promotions he rose to become president 
of Idaho Power Co. He resigned that position in 1938 
to become president of his present company. Mr. Robin- 
son is a member of the EEI Board of Directors. 


Edwin Vennard is vice president and managing director 
of EEI. He studied at Tulane University under an honor- 
ary scholarship and received a degree in electrial and me- 
chanical engineering in 1924. He joined the test depart- 
ment at General Electric Co. after graduation, and in 
1925 became power sales engineer for Gulf States Power 
Co., Lake Charles, La. The following year he accepted 
a similar position with Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
Shreveport. In 1928 he was promoted to general com- 
mercial manager of that company. In 1933 Mr. Vennard 
began a 20-year association with the Middle West Util- 
ities Co., when he joined that firm as head of the rate 
department. Elected a vice president of Middle West Ser- 
vice Co., the successor company, in 1937, he had the 
responsibilities of sales, advertising and public and em- 
ployee relations. He was elected to the board of directors 
in 1946 and was elected president in 1953. He held that 
position until he was selected as vice president and man- 
aging director of EEI. 


Dr. Curtis L. Wilson is dean of the University of 
Missouri’s School of Mines and Metallurgy. He is the 
author of many technical articles on research metallurgy 
and co-author of the book “The Metallurgy of Copper.” 
After graduating from Baltimore City College in 1916, 
he went west and enrolled in Montana School of Mines, 
Butte, where he was graduated in 1920. He worked briefly 
as assistant research engineer for Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., and then joined the Montana School of Mines 
as instructor in metallurgy. He did graduate work at 
Columbia University and in 1928 received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Goettingen in Germany. He has been 
in his present position since 1941. 
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he Hon. H. Lester HOOKER ALBERT H. GORDON _ De. Craven Rosinece 
is Commissioner, Virginia State Corpora- Partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co. President, Opinion Research Corp. 
= tion Commission , 
Enterprise.” It is his conviction that private electric companies in the 
Dr. Hollister at this session will the American people must assume a atomic energy field, and few people 
present his address, “The Issue of renewed and energetic role in the gov- know about the preference clause or 
Public vs Private Power as Developed ernment if the rights of the States to the favored tax status of public 
v8 by the Hoover Commission.” As one of regulate and control their own inter- Power systems. The American peo- 
wl six private citizens appointed to the nal affairs are to be preserved. The Pile feel strongly that both public 
op 12-member Hoover Commission on rights of the States and freedom of and private power customers should 
= the Organization of the Executive private enterprise, he feels, are in- Teceive equal treatment, Dr. Robin- 
ed Branch of the Government, Dr. Hol- escapably interwoven and infringe- Son contends. 
on lister participated in the supervision ment of Federal power over State The Nominating Committee also 
gh of various Task Force studies of the authority inevitably weakens State will report at this session and EEl 
38 major functions of the government, rights and adversely affects private directors for 1957-58 will be elected. 
in- “~~ in the preparation of the report enterprise. Wewrth Generel Geass 
of these findings to the President and “Availability of Capital for the ks ee tek een 4 te Ge 
to the Congress. In view of the many , . 8 F : : 
: é Electric Industry,” is the title of the  oneral session Wednesday morning 
problems now being considered by g ‘ “ 
; : address to be presented by Mr. Gor- wy. Branch will take “Let’s Face It” 
tor Congress involving Water Resources i deal , ¥ at 
or- oF don. The electric industry’s per- 4, his text. The battle to prevent 
and Power, the recommendations of : : 
ne- ae? ; ‘ formance has been so satisfactory h h 
the Commission in this area have P : government encroachment in the 
“a great significance at the present time psi qaPlagpsscsioiga age Msc coeggestling electric power field continues; while 
yer Mr. Read i ta " oon second to none, Mr. Gordon feels. new technological developments are 
~~" - gone Se sig ate ohedraieg And it is also his belief that if it being used as the basis for demands 
ne ae, wil oe a. continues its ee aiemnat oe policies of for further federalization of our in- 
ard tinuing growth in the United States increasing electric sales, of econo- dustry. The battle is a tough one, 
til- in his talk, “Making the Case for mies in operation and of good pub- 4 with courage, optimism and 
ate Private Property.” Mr. Read feels ic relations, funds will be available “aie ’ 
er- fe we leadership it can be won, Mr. 
the that socialism demands the use of to the industry at a reasonable cost Deieiik teldebes 
m- organized coercion as a means of over the foreseeable future. Mr. aks. 
hat productive or creative accomplish- Gordon sees the only storm cloud on An address, Gelling Ideas to the 
an- ment and that belief in socializea the horizon today as the threat of American People,” by Mr. Brophy, 
medicine, housing or agriculture is inflation, which, if it got out of will follow. He feels that advertis- 
but the preface to public ownership hand, could raise havoc with the ("8 when properly used, has been 
of light and power. He is confident financing and growth of the electric astonishingly effective in selling 
of that the solution rests in replacing industry—and the nation’s economy. a 7 a go But 
= socialistic ideas with private property _In the closing speech of the third oe pase we po pests so ee 
or.” ideas rather than in fighting social- session, Dr. Claude Robinson will ae et PR: ROR 
916, ism only when it threatens one’s own speak on “How the Public Views the SUCcess and allure and why there is 
efly industry. Electric Industry.” He says that * great opportunity to extend the 
fir eight national audits of public usefulness of mass communication in 
ines Third General Session thinking show a substantial increase ‘h Public’s interest are expected to 
- at aan s ; ; be discussed by Mr. Brophy. 
ie Commissioner Hooker, the first since 1943 in favor of private owner- 
een speaker of the third general session, ship of electric utilities. However, Mr. King in discussing “Manage- 
Tuesday afternoon, will have as his he reminds, the public today is not ment’s Responsibility for Safety” 
subject, “States Rights and Private well informed on the activities of will emphasize that safety is a per- 
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HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. 
President, The Southern Co. 


sonal matter—a human thing. Mr. 
King feels that the success of any 
safety program is dependent upon 
the attitude and motivation of man- 
agement, which will be_ reflected 
through the organization. Speaking 
as president of Northern States 
Power Co., he will point out that the 
only motivation for a safety program 
which has sufficient power for suc- 
cess is the sincere desire to save 
people from the human tragedies 
that inevitably accompany accidents. 

As the last event of the fourth 
session, Mr. Ousler will present the 
Claude L. Matthews Valor Award 
and the Reddy Kilowatt Annual Re- 
port Awards and will report on other 
awards made prior to the Conven- 
tion. The industry’s constant effort 
to improve electric service and the 
progress and advancement in this 
endeavor by specific electric com- 
panies are acknowledged by the pres- 
entation of awards which recognize 
and inspire outstanding efforts and 
results. 


Fifth General Session 


Mr. Vennard will present the first 
speech of the fifth general session on 
Wednesday afternoon. His talk will 
have the title “This I Believe.” Mr. 
Vennard feels our measurements of 
public attitude and opinion indicate 
that the great majority of American 
people are opposed to socialism and 
that a close analysis of the problem 
shows that the trend toward social- 
ism is due to a lack of information 
on the part of many people on the 
basic issues. 

“Consumer Attitudes Toward the 
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THOMAS D’ARcY BROPHY 
Chairman, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


Electric Industry,” an address by 
Kinsey M. Robinson, will follow. Mr. 
Robinson feels that despite recurring 
headlines in the daily press which 
indicate confusion on the part of a 
few individuals regarding ethics and 
good citizenship, the consuming pub- 
lic generally is fundamentally fair 
and honest in its concepts, with a 
belief in the American system of 
private enterprise deeply engrained. 
It remains, he contends, for the elec- 
tric industry to take more courageous 
steps to reach the public not only with 
our day-by-day story of service, but 
also with the more serious problems 
of Americanism and survival. 

At the fifth general session, a 
period will be devoted to Edison 
Electric Institute business and to 
the installation of new officers. 





G. W. OUSLER 
Chairman, EEI Awards Committee 
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ALLEN S. KING 
President, Northern States Power Co. 


Early Registration Urged 


Delegates and guests are urged to 
register at their earliest convenience 
upon arriving in Chicago. For the 
convenience of those planning to ar- 
rive on the weekend before the Con- 
vention starts, registration will be- 
gin on Sunday, June 2, at the Palmer 
House. Registration facilities will 
be open in the foyer of the Palmer 
House’s Grand Ballroom, fourth 
floor, from 1 to 6 p.m. Sunday, and 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The Con- 
vention registration fee of $15 will 
cover admission to all business ses- 
sions and social functions. Identifi- 
cation for admission to these func- 
tions will be by badges for gentle- 
men and pins for the ladies, both 
obtainable only upon registration. 

About 1400 bedrooms and 90 suites 
will be available at the Palmer 
House for those attending the Con- 
vention and a large number of ac- 
commodations have been set aside at 
the Conrad Hilton. Delegates are 
urged to secure hotel reservations as 
soon as possible because of the ex- 
pected large attendance. Institute 
headquarters has mailed hotel reser- 
vation blanks to all member com- 
panies. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained upon request from Edison 
Electric Institute, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. All appli- 
cations for reservations should be 
sent to E. M. Langford of the Con- 
vention Housing Bureau, c/o The 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., for res- 
ervations at either of the two hotels. 
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EDWIN VENNARD 
Managing Director, EEI 


Daily to Be Published 


As has been the custom, a daily 
newspaper detailing convention 
events will be published through the 
courtesy of Electrical World. It will 
appear on Sunday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, carrying reports on gen- 
eral sessions and other news includ- 
ing official notices, a calendar of 
events and a roster of convention 
registrations. 


Commonwealth Edison to Assist 


Members of the staff of Common- 
wealth Edison Co., are cooperating to 
the fullest extent in the preliminary 
arrangements for the Convention, and 
delegates are assured that every effort 
will be extended to provide for their 
convenience and comfort. Personnel 
from the company will be on hand 
during the three days to assist in de- 
ballroom arrangements and countless 
other convention tasks which must be 
performed. 


Tours for Ladies 


Ladies attending the conference 
will have an opportunity to visit many 
of the city’s landmarks. Bus tours 
have been arranged for the after- 
noons of Monday, June 3, and Wednes- 
day, June 5. The Merchandise Mart 
and the Art Institute are among the 
Many attractions which will be seen 
on the tours. . 
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Many Sights to See 


Chicago offers many cutural and 
recreational attractions commensurate 
with its position as the second city 
in America. Chicago plays host to 
about 12,500,000 visitors each year, 
many of whom are attending the 1,100 
meetings and trade shows held there 
annually. Its friendly atmosphere 
adds to the appropriateness of the 
setting for the 25th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Edison Electric Institute. 


Silvers Heads Program 


Comedian Phil Silvers—television’s 
Sgt. Bilko—and his sidekick Pvt. 
Doberman will topline an_ enter- 
tainment program to be presented 
through the courtesy of General 
Electric Co. Wednesday, June 5, for 
EEI members and guests at the Civic 
Opera House. It will follow the 8:30 
presentation of the Charles A. Coffin 
Award. 


Appearing with Mr. Silvers in the 
musical review “Keep It Light” will 
be singing star Georgia Gibbs, the 
Wiere Brothers comedy team, magi- 
cian Del Ray, a cast of singers and 
dancers, and a 15-piece orchestra 
under the direction of Raymond 
Jaimes. Film star Ronald Reagan, 
host and occasional star of the “Gen- 
eral Electric Theatre” on television, 
will be master of ceremonies for the 
Broadway-type musical show. 


Phil Silvers at the age of 14 
started his show business career on 
the Coney Island beach by imitating 
stars of the Palace, at that time 
Mecca for vaudeville. After appear- 
ing in vaudeville and burlesque, 
Silvers got a part in a Broadway 
review and when the leading man 
withdrew, he stepped into the lead 
role. Hollywood scouted Silvers and 
cast him as a cleric in “Pride and 
Prejudice.” After 23 pictures, the 
comedian with the reedy voice, roll- 
ing eyes and bounce finally hit star- 
dom on Broadway in “High Button 
Shoes” and “Top Banana.” 


But Silvers really found his niche 
in show business when he was cast 
as the fast-talking “promoter” Mas- 
ter Sergeant Bilko in CBS’s “You’ll 
Never Get Rich.” 
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KINsEY M. ROBINSON 
Chairman and President, 
The Washington Water Power Co. 


Miss Gibbs to Sing 

Georgia Gibbs, singing star of Mer- 
cury records, recently had in circu- 
lation at one time two records whose 
sales passed the million mark. They 
were “Tweedle Dee” and “Dance 
with Me, Henry.” Miss Gibbs was 
launched as a singer at the age of 
13 in Worcester, Mass., and two 
years later was traveling on one- 
night stands with a band. In 1943 she 
was selected for the Jimmy Durante 
show. Garry Moore applied the “Her 
Nibs” tag to Miss Gibbs. 


Ronald Reagan achieved stardom 
in the film capital during the 1940’s 
when he was one of the leading 
players on the Warner Brothers lot. 
Among his most memorable films 
were “Kings Row,” “Voice of the 
Turtle,” “Knute Rockne—All Ameri- 
can” and “The Hasty Heart.” 


The three Wiere Brothers, inter- 
nationally known comedians, have 
been applauded in such widely 
scattered places as Rio de Janeiro, 
London, New York, Hollywood, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Paris and 
Mexico City. Expert violinists, the 
brothers use this instrument in their 
act. They played a command per- 
formance before King George V of 
England and appeared in the film 
“Road to Rio” with Bob Hope, Doro- 
thy Lamour and Bing Crosby. 


The magic of Del Ray has been 
displayed on many television shows, 
including “The Ed Sullivan Show.” 
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Stars to Entertain Delegates 





Pvt. DOBERMAN 
Bilko’s buddy 


PHIL SILVERS 
TV Sgt. Bilko 

















WIERE BROTHERS—Internationally-known comedians will stage their 
act for delegates and guests at the EEI Convention. The entertainment, 
presented by General Electric Co., will be held Wednesday June 5 at the 
Civic Opera House, beginning at 8:30 p.m. 





RONALD REAGAN 
EEI Entertainment MC 


GEORGIA GIBBS 
Singing Star 
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Convention 
Timetable 


Sunday, June 2 
1:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M— 
Registration in foyer of 
Grand Ballroom, Palmer 
House 


Monday, June 3 


8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M— 
Registration in foyer of 
Grand Ballroom, Palmer 
House 

2:30 P.M.—First General Ses- 
sion, Grand Ballroom, Pal- 
mer House 

5:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M— 
President’s Reception, Ex- 
hibition Hall, Palmer House 


Tuesday, June 4 
8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M— 


Registration in foyer of 
Grand Ballroom, Palmer 
House 


9:30 A.M.—Second General 
Session, Grand Ballroom, 
Palmer House 

12:30 P.M.—Ladies’ Lunch- 
eon, followed by a fashion 
show presented by Marshall 
Field & Co. and entertain- 
ment, Polynesian Village, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 

2:30 P.M—Third General 
Session, Grand Ballroom, 
Palmer House 


Wednesday, June 5 


8:30 A.M. to 3.00 P.M.—Reg- 
istration in foyer of Grand 
Ballroom, Palmer House 

9:30 A.M.—Fourth General 
Session, Grand Ballroom, 
Palmer House 

2:30 P.M.—Fifth General Ses- 
sion, Grand Ballroom, Pal- 
mer House 

8:30 P.M.—Presentation of 
the Charles A. Coffin Award, 
and special entertainment 
arranged through the cour- 
tesy of General Electric 
Co., Civic Opera House 
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Coordinated Programs, New Selling Approach 
Urged at EEI Sales Conference 


HE need for continued coordina- 
[ion of the sales programs of 

the electric industry and its 
allies and new approaches to selling 
were emphasized at the 23rd Annual 
EEI Sales Conference at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
1-4. More than 1,000 electric utility 
representatives attended. 

T. O. McQuiston, chairman of the 
Commercial Division Executive Com- 
mittee and vice president of Metro- 
politan Edison Co., presided over the 
General Sessions April 3 and 4. He 
said the theme of the Conference, 
“Live Better ... Electrically—in the 
Home, on the Farm, in Commerce 
and in Industry,” tells at a glance 
the objectives of every electric util- 
ity, as well as tying in with the “Live 
Better . .. Electrically” program in 
which practically every electric util- 
ity is now or should be participating. 
He said the program could use elec- 
tric utilities as a coordinating force 
to sell all America on the idea to 
“Live Better .. . Electrically.” 

Mr. McQuiston also called for bal- 
ancing of rate making within the 
price structure. “If ever there was a 
time in the history of our load-build- 
ing efforts to unite, it is now,” he 
declared. He pointed out that “elec- 
tric water heating is ‘sick,’ not be- 
cause it-is not the best water heating 
service available and not because the 
customer has rejected it, but because 
the electric utilities are demanding 
a custom-made product instead of 
one mass produced.” He cited the 
need for standards—and very few of 
them—‘“‘as we have never needed 
them before.” 


Specifications Sought 

Because of this need, Mr. McQuis- 
ton told the Conference, the objec- 
tives in the coming year are to find 
Ways and means of agreeing upon 
some simple specifications that can 
be adopted by most of the electric 
utility companies. 

Edwin Vennard, vice president and 
general manager of Edison Electric 
Institute, was the first speaker at the 
General Sessions on Wednesday, 
April 3. Seconding the general fore- 


cast for important new developments, 
he said: “Our sales efforts are con- 
tinually given fresh impetus by the 
development of appliances. In the 
residential field alone there are 15 
appliances in use today which 10 
years ago were in the experimental 
stage.” 


New Approach to Selling 

Highlighting the theme of his talk, 
“Selling in the New Markets,” Mr. 
Vennard pointed out how each of the 
markets is affected by the new ap- 
proach to selling which has become 
a necessity, due to the impact of in- 
creased magazine advertising, the 
new drive on point-of-purchase, and 
the television commercial. 

In the residential field, every home, 
new or old, has electric service, he 
said. “We are getting closer and 
closer to package sales of complete 
electrical kitchens and laundries to 
replace piecemeal selling of single 
appliances,” Mr. Vennard said, “but 
the utilities are failing to get their 
share of today’s tremendous market, 
even though they do show steady 
increases. With the ever increasing 
number of new appliances, each cus- 
tomer’s expenditures, both for appli- 
ances and electric service, should 
expand substantially beyond today’s 
average. Through aggressive cam- 
paigning, intelligent leadership, and 
coordination of all of our own efforts, 
as well as those of our sales allies, 
we can increase the importance of 
the all-electric home in the minds of 
our customers,” he said. 

The commercial market has 
changed greatly since pre-war days, 
according to Mr. Vennard. “Because 
of the many new commercial electric 
applications and the many kinds of 
specialized equipment, our sales de- 
partments find it hard to do a thor- 
ough job of selling all the commercial 
customers. Because of this the indus- 
try is selling commercial appliances 
and equipment. The situation calls 
for greater cooperation and coordi- 
nation of effort between the two 
groups,” he stated. 

The industrial field has taken to 
automation in a big way, Mr. Ven- 
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nard told the group. “One of the 
most significant developments in 
American industry since the end of 
World War II is the trend toward 
automation. More and more machines 
are being controlled electronically. 
Kilowatthours are replacing man- 
hours in production at an unprece- 
dented rate. As this trend develops, 
we find more and more plant distri- 
bution systems reaching the limit of 
their capacity.” 

Discussing the farm market, he 
pointed out that “we have done well 
in promoting the use of power on the 
farm. Kilowatthour sales are increas- 
ing at a rate of 8 to 10 per cent an- 
nually. The national average con- 
sumption on the farm in 1956 was 
over 5,000 kwhrs. He also cited the 
new “Farm Better Electrically” pro- 
gram as being designed to develop a 
mass awareness of the value of elec- 
tricity on the farm. 

“We have a future filled with 
promise. Things never looked so 
good for the electric industry,” Mr. 
Vennard concluded. “The only real 
threat to this bright future is that 
of government encroachment. Only 
by keeping America a land of free 
enterprise can the power companies 
expect to share in this future. So 
much of the responsibility rests upon 
you as your contact with the cus- 
tomer. The industry is confident that 
you will meet this responsibility, as 
you have met all your responsibilities 
in the past.” 


HOUSEPOWER—Past, Present 

Following a talk by Ralph M. 
Besse, executive vice president of 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., on “Recruiting and Training for 
Utility Leadership,” HOUSEPOWER 
captured the attention of the dele- 
gates. E. O. George, vice president 
of The Detroit Edison Co., said: “In 
the 12 short months since the last 
Sales Conference, HOUSEPOWER 
has become a moving force in our 
industry. For example, nearly 40 per 
cent of the American public can now 
identify HOUSEPOWER and what 
it stands for—in 12 months our in- 
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dustry allies, outside of EEI, spent 
over $2,000,000 alone in national ad- 
vertising supporting the program.” 

He paid tribute to “Live Better... 
Electrically,” the National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, National Electrical 
Contractors Association, and the 
National Association of Electrical 
Distributors, who with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have helped 
unite the industry in combating the 
rewiring problem in more than 
20,000,000 American homes; to the 
HOUSEPOWER consumer contest 
which drew more than 315,000 en- 
tries; to the editors of consumer and 
trade publications who have given 
thousands and thousands of lines of 
editorial and publicity support; and 
to the millions of dollars more at the 
local level which have supported 
HOUSEPOWER. 


Continuing Program 

“HOUSEPOWER is no longer just 
a utility program,” Mr. George said. 
“It is an industry-wide program. But 
before we can even think of the word 
‘success,’ we must plan and work and 
think of HOUSEPOWER as a con- 
tinuing program. We must unite and 
gain more support from manufac- 
turers, from utilities, from contrac- 
tors and the other members of the 
team.” 


Three spokesmen for the electri- 
cal manufacturers, the contractors 
and the utilities, told how HOUSE- 
POWER has affected their phase of 
the industry, what they are doing 
now, and what plans they have for 
future HOUSEPOWER activity. 

Gordon Patterson, president of the 
Square D Company, Detroit, speak- 
ing for the manufacturers, said, “To 
me the great appeal of the HOUSE- 
POWER concept is its tremendous 
flexibility. There just doesn’t seem to 
be a place or situation it doesn’t fit. 
And in this great flexibility lies 
HOUSEPOWER’s strength and ap- 
peal to other manufacturers. 

“HOUSEPOWER is big, but it has 
to get bigger and it has to have the 
support from electrical manufactur- 
ers, certainly as well as from the 
other members of the team. We want 
to see the utilities in the vanguard 
spearheading this program.” He cited 
three reasons: the consumer knows 
and has confidence in his utility as a 
local business enterprise—one that 
is trusted and looked to for counsel 
and guidance in matters pertaining 
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to the electrical aspects of the home; 
utilities should be the central co- 
ordinator for programs—to galvanize 
the efforts of all local trade allies to 
add over-all strength to the program; 
and the utility grows with the com- 
munity—and through this growth 
helps other local industries to grow. 

Oliver F. Burnett, president, 
NECA, said the entire contracting 
industry has embraced HOUSE- 
POWER because they see in it a new 
and much needed sales tool in the 
residential field. NECA, he added, 
recognized the need for giving assis- 
tance and sales help to contractors 
as a group and did so by developing 
the HOUSEPOWER Forum on Resi- 
dential Wiring which is helping all 
contractors to become better and 
more productive salesmen. 

The Association plans to empha- 
size and encourage greater teamwork 
—working with utilities, the IBEW, 
manufacturers and all contractors to 
broaden and expand the HOUSE- 
POWER concept. 


Speaking for the utilities, N. B. 
Gussett, president of Iowa Power & 
Light Co., said that while HOUSE- 
POWER is a big program there is 
real economy in its size. He cited 
this example: In metropolitan Des 
Moines, Iowa Power & Light’s share 
of the program was about $1,700. 
And $1,065 of this was spent for 
national EEI advertising. But, he 
pointed out, in addition, at least 
another $3,400 worth of HOUSE- 
POWER national magazine and TV 
support was donated by industry in 
metropolitan Des Moines alone. 


National, Local Coordination 

“The HOUSEPOWER program is 
a giant whose two arms must be of 
equal strength,” he said. “The Na- 
tional arm must maintain pressure 
on the consumer—educating and en- 
lightening the homeowner on the 
need and benefits of full HOUSE- 
POWER. The local arm must use the 
strength of the national arm, as a 
backdrop against which the sale 
must be made. The two arms are thus 
interdependent — working one with 
the other.” 

The final speaker was film star 
Ronald Reagan. He gave a dramatic 
and informative resume of his ex- 
periences with wiring when building 
a new home. 

Merrill E. Skinner, vice president 
of the Union Electric Co. and chair- 
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man of National Electrical Week 
Committee, opened the Wednesday 
afternoon session by giving a report 
on National Electrical Week. “We 
were approached with the idea of a 
‘national week’ not much more than 
two years ago,” he stated. “Imme- 
diately, many recognized the poten- 
tial of a coordinated activity that 
would be highly beneficial to all ele- 
ments o¥ the industry. In addition, it 
seemed to be an activity particularly 
well adapted to local league pro- 
gramming, as well as one that offered 
an excellent opportunity to work 
more closely with electrical inspec- 
tors.” 


Why NEW Is Successful 

He gave these three reasons for 
the program’s success: 

National Electrical Week was con- 
ceived and has been developed with 
a very broad over-all purpose— 
namely to focus attention on the 
contributions of electricity to our 
way of life. 
It is carried out as an “umbrella 
activity”... as a beginning-of-the- 
year springboard for the various 
programs and educational or pro- 
motional objectives of the electri- 
cal industry. 

It is designed to provide a stage 

upon which each and all groups 

and companies within the industry 
can produce an information or pro- 
motion job of particular value to 
their primary interest—such as 

HOUSEPOWER, selling appliances 

or the idea of Living Better ... 

Electrically or gaining increased 

understanding for a company’s role 

in the life of its community. 

Mr. Skinner noted these improve- 
ments to be made in the 1958 plans: 

Distribution of materials earlier 

and more effectively. 

Stimulation of even greater na- 

tional advertising on television, 

radio, and in publications. 

Expanding news and feature story 

coverage. 

Added support from allied indus- 

tries. 

A stronger information program in 

all of the media that reach the 

industry. 

He made these suggestions for 
National Electrical Week next year, 
from Feb. 9-15: 

Make plans now to capitalize lo- 
cally on the impact of the national 
advertising and other national sup- 
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port that will be given the observ- 
ance. 

Organize early enough to have 
plenty of time to make the advance 
moves that are so essential to a suc- 
cessful program. 

Examine the company’s plans for 
late this year and early in 1958—its 
plans for activities that will make 
news. 

Examine also the various spring 
programs, shifting them to synchro- 
nize with the Week in order to gain 
for them the added impetus of na- 


tional publicity and advertising. 


E. J. Klock, manager, Economic 
Research & Forecasting, General 
Electric Co., discussed “A Look into 
the Over-all Business Future and 
Its Implications for the Electric In- 
dustry.” The complete text of Mr. 
Klock’s talk appears on page 119 in 
this issue. 


Farm Market Grows 


“The farm market for electrical 
appliances and equipment, which 
has been getting bigger and bigger 
in recent times because of the in- 
crease in the number of prosperous 
farm families, will continue to grow 
bigger as the whole nation continues 
to grow and prosper,” Richard J. 
Babcock, president, Farm Journal 
Inc., said in his talk, “Electric 
Utilities’ Stake in the Farm Market.” 


“Farmers must, and will have their 
fair share of prosperity or there will 
be no prosperity to share,” he de- 
clared. “The destructive subsidies 
and surpluses must be eliminated, 
and they can be eliminated or re- 
duced considerably if Washington 
will do what it can and should do. 
Government programs which insist 
upon helping farmers, actually defy 
the laws of supply and demand— 
an opinion, which is shared by the 
majority of farmers.” 

Quoting from a U. S. Government 
Department of Agriculture report, 
the Farm Journal man said that farm 
families are expected to spend five 
billion dollars for the next five 
years for electrical appliances. This 
is about three mlilion dollars a day. 

Mr. Babcock said that a man farm- 
ing today who is young enough that 
he can still be in the business 20 
years from now, must seek more 
ways of producing the food and fiber 
for his greater market with no more 
Manpower labor than he has today, 
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or he just isn’t going to stay in busi- 
ness. How will he do it? The great 
electrical industry must see to it that 
farm families in the future not only 
“live better ... electrically” but also 
that they “farm better .. . electrical- 
ly.” The market is there—all that re- 
mains is for the electrical industry 
to “deliver the goods” needed to keep 
our farms producing and increasing 
their output in keeping with the ex- 
pected tremendous increase in popu- 
lation, he said. 

“In the last eight years purchases 
of electricity by home consumers in- 
creased nearly two - and - one-half 
times as fast as other purchases for 
our expanded standard of living,” 
Arno H. Johnson, vice president and 
senior economist, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., told the conference. His talk 
was called “What Are You Going to 
Do About It?” 

“In 10 years, our total production 
should grow to over $600 billion, 
compared with $412 billion in 1956. 
That means our total standard of 
living must surge upward by over 
50 per cent,” Mr. Johnson stated. 

We must accomplish in the next 
10 years as much improvement in 
our total living standards as we ac- 
complished in the previous 200 years 
from colonial times to 1939, he 
warned. 


Income Distribution Shifts 


“A $600 billion economy will bring 
about major shifts in income dis- 
tribution with millions and millions 
of families moving up in real income 
and purchasing power,” Mr. Johnson 
said. A 1950 study gives an indica- 
tion of the expansion potential still 
available for electric service as fam- 
ilies move upward in income groups, 
he pointed out. “Adding together ac- 
tual purchases of four of the more 
modern electrical appliances in 1950 
(automatic washers, mechanical dry- 
ers, ironers, and deep freeze units) 
by families of different income 
groups showed that average expendi- 
tures per family for these appliances 
carried from $2.44 in the 1950 in- 
come group under $200 to $50.40 in 
the income group over $7,500—the 
better income family was 20 times as 
good a market as the lower income 
family.” 

By 1960 it is estimated that the 
number of families having over 
$5,000 after taxes will expand to 
about 22.8 million or three-and-one- 
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half times as many as in 1950. This 
illustrated the velocity of expansion 
in potential markets. This expanding 
standard of living could greatly ex- 
pand the potential for electric ser- 
vice, Mr. Johnson told the executives. 

“In the eight year period 1947-1955 
consumer expenditures for household 
gas, electricity and telephone in- 
creased over twice as fast as the 
total standard of living purchases. 
In contrast to a 54 per cent increase 
in total consumer purchases of goods 
and services the consumer expendi- 
tures for gas increased 133 per cent, 
for electricity 131 per cent and for 
telephone 126 per cent. This is a fur- 
ther manifestation of the trend to 
home and family life in America,” 
he said. 

“The Heat’s On—Electrically” was 
the title of the talk presented by 
M. G. Kennedy, manager, Sales, Mar- 
keting and Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Ebasco Services Inc., at the 
opening of the Thursday morning 
session. 


Complacency Threatens 


The declining load factor, shortage 
of manpower and the cost of new 
money to provide for expansion of 
facilities were cited as real and im- 
mediate problems which must be met, 
but Mr. Kennedy said that in them- 
selves, they do not pose a funda- 
mental threat to the industry. The 
most serious threat as expressed by 
many industry leaders today is that 
we may become too complacent, he 
told the conference. 

He noted these impending prob- 
lems: 

1. The next five years will be the 
critical years in the competitive 
struggle for residential and commer- 
cial loads. The competition in cook- 
ing and water heating will be trifling 
skirmishes compared to the battle 
that looms ahead for the year-round 
comfort conditioning load. “He who 
controls the year-round comfort con- 
ditioning can control the entire load 
in the home,” he predicted. 

2. Can the utilities continue to add 
the great amounts of load which will 
be needed to help the industry offset 
the ever-increasing cost of facilities? 
Where will good, solid load be 
found? “Load growth has been a 
major factor in offsetting higher in- 
vestment and operating costs, and it 
will continue to do so in the future. 
And it is apparent that if we’re going 
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to add the kind of load the industry 
needs to stay healthy and vigorous, 
the dream of 10,000 kwh a year aver- 
age residential use is going to have 
to be realized,’ Mr. Kennedy re- 
ported. 

3. The problem of the summer 
peak. It can be met by planned and 
aggressive sales effort which puts 
the right kinds of loads in the homes, 
the stores and the other customer 
establishments. Several studies, in- 
dependent of one another, have 
clearly indicated that very few areas 
of the country will escape the sum- 
mer peak, he noted. 

“In time to come we may well look 
back on last year as the most signifi- 
cant single year in the development 
of the market for electric space heat- 
ing and heat pumps,” he said. “The 
significant feature about 1956 is 
the fundamental change, in attitude 
among electric utilities which be- 
came apparent. It seems to me that 
in this past year we have seen more 
companies accepting and promoting 
electric space heating and heat 
pumps than ever before. There cer- 
tainly has been more interest in it; 
there has been more open-minded- 
ness. It is reassuring that the change 
of attitude toward this load seems to 
be an outgrowth of a fundamental 
change in attitude toward the fu- 
ture.” 


Electric Heating Suggestions 


He offered these practical sugges- 
tions for utilities entering the field 
of electric heating: 

1. Evaluate rates in terms of elec- 
tric heating. There may be a ques- 
tion as to whether existing rates can 
provide compensatory revenues from 
this load; on the other hand, rates 
must provide a sound basis for pro- 
motional activities. 

2. Look the competition straight in 
the eye as far as operating costs 
are concerned. Only in rare cases 
can electric heating compete on a 
straight cost basis. 

3. Find out what the sales climate 
is for electric heating in the service 
area. Market research may give the 
hint of potential acceptance, but the 
only real way is to get some installa- 
tions in and find out through actual 
experience what customers think of 
electric heating and what features 
appeal to them. 

4. Build promotion on a sound 
foundation of competent, qualified 
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retailers. This not only will be a 
matter of finding someone to go 
into the business, but also generat- 
ing their enthusiasm for electric 
space heating. 

5. Don’t get into electric heating 
promotion unless you’re prepared to 
do it right. Management must be 100 
per cent sold on the idea. Selling 
electric heating needs all the enthu- 
siastic, alert selling that can be 
mustered. 

6. Let all thinking in terms of 
electric space heating be customer 
slanted instead of utility slanted. 


Cooperation Means Growth 


Donald S. Kennedy, president of 
EEI and president of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co., in his talk, “It 
Takes Eleven Men —” said the fu- 
ture growth of the electric industry 
depends upon cooperation in a con- 
tinually increasing level of profitable 
sales. The complete text will be found 
on page 115. 

“Let’s take a close look at one of 
the most promising, yet most neg- 
lected residential load building items 
in the electric industry,” Don Willis, 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Arizona Public Service Co., told the 
group. In his talk, “A Case For 9-5” 
he said, “whatever happened to our 
enthusiasm for selling home light- 
ing? It was the first service that we 
had to sell ... it was our old standby 
load builder, at least until the out- 
break of World War II. Then it 
dropped from utility sales plans. 
When we resumed broad-scale pro- 
motional activities in the late For- 
ties, the glamour of home lighting 
was completely overshadowed by 
that of the big-ticket appliances. 

“Until two years ago,” he said, “we 
hadn’t developed a theme that really 
spelled out the modern concept of 
good home lighting . . . and then it 
happened ... LIGHT FOR LIVING! 
Light for Living is the kind of 
theme that has real meaning and 
stimulates people’s imagination. It 
presents a practical way to activate 
the ‘Live Better ... Electrically’ and 
HOUSEPOWER programs.” 

A long-range, industry-wide home 
lighting program will supply the 
spark needed to reactivate creative 
selling. And certainly there is a need 
for a rebirth of creative selling if our 
industry is to continue its dynamic 
growth, Mr. Willis said. 

Recent load studies have revealed 
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that home lighting is still good busi- 
ness for most companies with a win- 
ter system peak... and even better 
business for companies with summer 
peaks, he revealed. 

In comparing lighting with two 
other load builders — the electric 
range and the clothes dryer, he 
pointed out that if an average home 
of 1200 square feet is light condi- 
tioned by installing a total of 5,000 
watts, the annual use would amount 
to 2,500 kilowatthours. This com- 
pared with an electric range having 
a 10.9 kilowatt demand and an an- 
nual use of 1200 kilowatthours. The 
5 kilowatts of lighting was about the 
same connected load as the dryer 
(4.45) but would produce the sale of 
over three times as many kilowatt- 
hours annually (2,500 as compared 
to 750 kwhr for the clothes dryer). 

Mr. Willis explained how to de- 
velop the home lighting market ef- 
fectively. “It’s estimated that one 
million new homes will be built this 
year and indications are that the 
same number will be added annually 
through 1960,” he said. “If we were 
to just double the present average of 
11 fixtures per home in half of the 
one million expected to be built in 
1957, here’s what it would mean: 

The sale of 6,000,000 more light- 
ing fixtures. —~ 

Almost 10,000,000 more 
bulbs and tubes. 

About 700,000 kilowatts of light- 
ing load. 


lamp 


Home Lighting Neglected 


“The really big market which the 
industry has so sadly neglected is 
the 46,000,000 existing homes, with 
80 per cent having less than barest 
minimum standards of lighting,” he 
continued. “Ebasco studies, based on 
actual results achieved in two com- 
panies conducting full-scale home 
lighting programs, indicate that one- 
half of one per cent of existing 
homes can be influenced during the 
first year. Applying this formula to 
the existing home market and adding 
the new home potential, the picture 
is something like this: 10,000,000 ad- 
ditional lighting fixtures; 14,000,000 
more bulbs and tubes; 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts in additional lighting; with an 
EAR of $21,000,000.” 

Researchers have indicated that at 
the end of a 10-year period, with con- 
tinued industry-wide promotion and 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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James A. Bell, right, representing The Hotpoint Co., donor of George A. Hughes Awards, presents trophies to J. 
H. Keele, Florida Power and Light Co.; C. W. Ailstock, Florida Power Corp; Ralph Layfield, Georgia Power Co.; 


Blair Plowman, The Washington Water Power Co., and 


J. H. Mead, Southern California Edison Co. These awards 


are presented for promotion of electric ranges, water heaters and commercial electric cooking. 


Awards Presented at Sales Conference 


HE annual awards for outstand- 

ing promotional activities by 

electric utilities were presented 
at the General Awards Luncheon of 
the 23rd Annual EEI Sales Confer- 
ence on April 4. George W. Ousler, 
Chairman of the Awards Committee 
and vice president, Duquesne Light 
Co., presided. 

The winner of the Thomas W. 
Martin Award to the electric operat- 
ing company making the greatest 
contribution to rural electrification 
and agricultural advancement in the 
area served was the Consumers 
Power Co. 

Winners of the George A. Hughes 
Awards were Southern California 
Edison Co., (Electric Range, Divi- 
sion A); Florida Power Corp., (Elec- 
tric Range, Division B); Florida 
Power & Light Co., (Electric Water 
Heater, Division A); Georgia Power 
Co., (Commercial Electric Cooking 
Activity, Division A); and The 
Washington Water Power Co., (Com- 
mercial Electric Cooking Activity, 
Division B). The awards are given 
for outstanding achievement in the 
field of electric appliance sales and 
promotion directly and through deal- 
ers, with a view to the development 
of the electric cooking and water 
heating loads. 


The Laura McCall Awards were 
presented to the following: Nora 
Steg, Kansas Gas & Electric Co., (Di- 
vision A); Mrs. Suzanne Wofford, 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., (Divi- 
sion B); and Mildred S. Ditzel, Day- 
ton Power & Light Co., Mrs. Amy 
Thompson, Florida Power Corp., and 
Marguerite Fenner, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., (Division C). Division 


A is for large home service operation 
—the head of the Home Service De- 
partment, who has 10 or more assis- 
tants or whose company has 250,000 
or more total electric meters. Divi- 
sion B is for small home service op- 
eration—the head of the Home Ser- 
vice Department who has not more 
than nine assistants and whose com- 
pany has less than 250,000 total elec- 





George Westinghouse Awards are accepted by L. A. Duckworth, second 
from left, for New York State Electric & Gas Corp. (second prize), and W. 
T. Clark for The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. (first prize). J. D. 
pee, right, presents the awards for Westinghouse Electric Corp. George 


W. Oggler is at left. 
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Lighting Promotion Awards are 
received by John B. Deck, Jr., left 
center, for the Texas Power and 
Light Co., Commercial-Industrial 
division, and A. S. Gilbert, right 
center, for the Idaho Power Co., 
Residential division. Representing 
the donor companies are H. E. 
Plishker, left, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.; J. C. Forbes, center, 
General Electric Co., and Garland 
Morse, anaes Electric Products, 

ne. 


Frank Watts Award winners are shown with George W. Ousler, left, EEI Awards Committee Chairman. Accept- 
ing awards presented to their winning companies are, from left, Dwight Garber, The Dayton Power and Light Co.; 
M. B. Penn, Alabama Power Co.; Bud S. Moss, Georgia Power Co. Richard J. Babcock, right, presented the awards 

for Farm Journal, Inc., donor. 


More Power to America Awards 
are accepted for winning companies 
by James C. Aull, second from left, 
for Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
and Glenn R. Black for the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co. Karl 
Runkle, right, made the presenta- 
tion for General Electric Co. At 
left is George W. Ousler. The ob- 
jective of these awards is to in- 
crease productivity of American in- 
dustry by encouraging broad-scale 
industrial electrification activity 
among America’s operating com- 
panies and individuals and to bring 
recognition to those making the 
greatest advancement in the field. 








1957 
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Laura McCall Home Service Award winners shown with Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, right, who presented 
the awards for McCall’s magazine, donor, are, from left: Miss Nora Steg, Kansas Gas and Electric Co.; Mrs. Amy 
Thompson, Florida Power Corp.; Miss Suzanne Wofford, Mississippi Power and Light Co.; Mrs. Mildred Ditzel, The 

Dayton Power and Light Co.; Mrs. Marguerite Fenner, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


tric meters. Division C is made to 
three members of Home Service De- 
partments, of any size, for individual 
achievement. 


Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
Awards were given to the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. and Central IIli- 
nois Light Co. The Division A award 
given to San Diego is for companies 
with 250,000 meters or more and 
Division B, won by Central Illinois 


One of the two Lighting Education Awards is displayed 
by George W. Ousler, EEI Awards Committee Chairman, 
and Ralph J. Phillips, representing one of the winning 

companies, San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


Light, is for companies with less 
than 250,000 meters. The Awards are 
offered to recognize noteworthy edu- 
cational activities which foster a bet- 
ter understanding of the relationship 
of light and sight. 


Lighting Promotion Awards 


The winners of the Lighting Pro- 
motion Awards were announced as 
the Texas Power & Light Co. in the 

















Commercial-Industrial Division and 
the Idaho Power Co. in the Residen- 
tial Division. The awards are offered 
to operating electric light and power 
companies to recognize outstanding 
lighting promotional activities which 
are scheduled each year in the resi- 
dential and commercial - industrial 
markets. 

The Georgia Power Co., The Day- 
ton Power and Light Co. and Alabama 
Power Co. were the winners of the 


The other Lighting Education Award is received by 
Mrs. Doris McCutcheon, for the Central Illinois Light Co. 
H. A. Stroud, chairman, Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 

made the presentation. 
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Thomas W. Martin Rural 


Electrification Award is pre- 
sented to P. R. Schepers, Con- 
sumers Power Co., by Cc. 
Easter, representing the Ala- 
bama Power Co., donor. 


Frank Watts Awards, offered to elec- 
tric light and power companies to 
recognize their promotional and sales 
efforts in rural areas, and to encour- 
age interest in the use of electrically- 
operated farm equipment as a means 
of improving agricultural productive 
efficiency. 

The Cleveland Electric [lluminat- 
ing Co. and New York State Electric 
& Gas Co. were announced as first 
and second place winners, respec- 
tively, of the George Westinghouse 
Awards, given to provide recognition 
and stimulate outstanding perform- 
ance in the promotion of automatic 
electric laundry equipment. 


More Power to America Awards 


To increase the productivity of 
American industry by encouraging 
creative, broad-scale industrial elec- 
trification activity among America’s 
operating electric light and power 
companies, and to bring recognition to 
the companies and individuals mak- 
ing the greatest advancement in this 
field, the More Power to America 
Awards are offered. This year’s win- 
ners were Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co. and Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co. in Division A and Division B, 
respectively. The former is restricted 
to companies with 250,000 total me- 
ters or more and Division B to those 
with less than 250,000 total meters. 
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Rating of Turbine Generators 


IFFERENCES in the methods of 

rating turbines has for a long 
time given rise to uncertainties as 
to the meaning of stated values of 
turbine kilowatts. At the suggestion 
of the EEI Prime Movers Committee, 
the Division Executive Committee 
designated a small subcommittee to 
suggest a uniform basis for esta- 
blishing steam turbine ratings in the 
interest of clarifying this matter. 
The study led to the following defini- 
tion which was approved by the 
Engineering & Operating Division 
Executive Committee: 


“The Turbine Rating of a steam- 
electric turbine generator set shall 
be the Guaranteed Continuous Out- 
put in kilowatts at generator 
terminals when the turbine is clean 
and operating under specified 
throttle steam pressure and tem- 
perature, specified reheat tempera- 
ture, specified exhaust pressure, 


and with full extraction from all 
extraction openings.” 


In setting up this definition the 
words “capacity” and “capability” 
were purposely avoided, since they 
have been used in the past in many 
different senses both as to rating 
and demonstrated ability in service. 
It is clear from the wording of the 
definition that it is the MANU- 
FACTURERS GUARANTEED 
RATING. For brevity it might be 
designated simply MANUFACTUR- 
ERS RATING. 

It is the experience of the Electric 
Power Survey Committee that many 
turbines are now being rated on this 
basis. The Division Executive Com- 
mittee hopes the definition will be 
generally accepted by the industry in 
the interest of promoting a uniform 
understanding of the significance of 
the turbine ratings. 


Utility Management Workshop Planned 


HE Sixth Utility Management 

Workshop sponsored by the De- 
partment of Industrial & Manage- 
ment Engineering of Columbia 
University will be held at Arden 
House, Harriman, N. Y. July 28-Aug. 
9, 1957. 

The workshop, under the direction 
of Prof. Robert Teviot Livingston, 
is designed specifically for utility 
industries to meet the need for de- 
veloping and extending management 
methods and concepts in the light 
of particular problem areas. Over 
the past five years the workshop 
program has taken up such important 
problems as human relations, man- 
agement development, and the total 


process of management in the modern 
utility. 

This year the workshop directs at- 
tention to the job of the manager 
and the problems of communication 
in management. A special feature of 
the workshop will be a panel on 
human relations in management. 
Intensive small group work and staff 
presentations and guidance are com- 
plemented by speakers who are 
specialists in the fields of manage- 
ment, decision-making, and com- 
munications. 

Participation in the workshop is 
open to nominees from gas, electric, 
telephone and pipeline companies, 
airlines, railroads, and other trans- 
portation companies. 





Driver Courtesy Program Launched by CP&L 


OURTESY on the streets and 

highways is the newest commod- 
ity being sold by Carolina Power & 
Light Co. of Raleigh, N. C. 

Drivers for CP&L in the two Caro- 
linas now are supplementing the 
company’s present year-round, safe- 
driving program with a courtesy 
campaign. 

CP&L will work with highway 
patrols, safety councils and other 


Carolina groups in the courtesy pro- 
gram. Highway patrol officers will be 
asked to help evaluate acts of cour- 
tesy submitted by CP&L drivers each 
month. System-wide tabulations will 


be made and plaques awarded to | 


CP&L offices in the 14 districts hav- 
ing the greatest number of acts of 
courtesy each month and at the end 
of the year. 
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‘It Takes Eleven Men...’ 


By Donald S. Kennedy 


President, Edison Electric Institute and President, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 


An address before the 23rd Annual Sales Conference of the Edison Electric Institute, 


ball team. Each one of them 

makes an important contribution 
to the efforts of the others; each one 
is indispensable to the team. It is 
just as true that it takes all depart- 
ments, working together, to make a 
power company. Without any one of 
its many parts, an electric company 
would not be able to carry on at full 
efficiency. Teamwork is essential. We 
have no time for prima donnas; 
rather, we have tried to get good 
teamworkers to fill our positions. 


[ takes eleven men to make a foot- 


How We Stand 

As an industry we have been for- 
tunate in getting just that kind of 
men in our sales departments. That 
they are better now than they ever 
were in the past is shown in our 
increasing rate of growth, to the 
point where it appears that we may 
be growing in size more rapidly in 
the future. This is a record of team- 
work of which anyone can be proud. 

This future growth to which we 
look forward depends upon coopera- 
tion resulting in a continually in- 
creasing level of profitable sales. In 
the final analysis, of course, it is the 
customer and his use of electricity 
which will determine our rate of 
growth. It is your influence on him 
that is needed to sustain our growth 
rate. 

No two companies have exactly 
the same loads or the same condi- 
tions. However, it is universally true 
that certain types of sales are of 
more benefit to a company than other 
types. What these are for your com- 
pany, I cannot say. 

From this it can be seen that there 
is a definite relationship between the 
sales budget and return on common. 
Remember that the departments of a 
power company are not like the mem- 
bers of a golf foursome, where each 
is striving to outdo the others; they 
are more like a football team, where 
all are working together to further 
a common purpose. Nobody is com- 
peting with the sales department. 
Rather, they are working constantly 
to keep you in stock so that you can 
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continue to do well. How well you do 
is measured in part, at least, by the 
return on common. In the final anal- 
ysis, that is the only measurement. 

One would think that there was 
universal recognition of the fact that 
every dollar of the company’s rev- 
enues is a result of sales effort, but 
such is not the case. Perhaps as 
much as anything, it is the fault of 
the sales people themselves—a fault 
which may be corrected with a little 
effort. 

In my opinion, the sales manager 
should have rank in the company 
equal to the heads of the engineering 
and finance divisions of the business. 
Let us see why this is not universally 
the case in our industry. 

A good guess would put the num- 
ber of chief executives who have 
come up through the sales end of the 
business at about 25 per cent. How 
did such men make the grade? The 
answer is that they broadened their 
viewpoints beyond the area of sales 
for sales’ sake, to encompass the 
overall company point of view. They 
didn’t sell in the abstract; instead, 
they realized that sales is not an 
independent but an integrated activ- 
ity, guided by principles and pur- 
poses which arise in different parts 
of the company. The adoption of such 
a point of view is the thing which 
sets them apart. Perhaps there is a 
lesson to be learned here. 


The Phases of Power Sales 

Once the Sales Department has 
achieved this overall point of view, 
and has laid out an effective sales 
program which will increase load 
factor and raise the per cent return, 
there are a number of tools which 
the Sales Department may use to 
implement such a program. 

Area Development: Perhaps the 
most universally applicable of these 
means of raising the company’s in- 
come is area development. It is 
axiomatic that the growth and pros- 
perity of an electric company are 
directly related to the growth and 
prosperity of the area it serves. 

Aside from the general good that 
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could be accomplished by area devel- 
opment under any circumstances, 
there are a number of reasons why 
area development has been assuming 
and will continue to assume a more 
and more important place in the 
sales planning of any company. 

First of all, during the postwar 
period we have been feeling an in- 
creasing restlessness in industry in 
terms of plant location. Large firms 
have tended to decentralize, and in 
doing so have set up branches in 
some communities which had for- 
merly been classified as “out of the 
way.” With today’s increasingly effi- 
cient transportation, firms have taken 
to establishing plants and offices in 
areas with milder climates—witness 
the growth of the West Coast and the 
southern states. 


‘Industrial Musical Chairs’ 


This has produced a counter trend 
among some of the smaller industries 
and businesses, which have moved 
into larger towns to fill the gaps left 
by the exodus of the larger ones, and 
to take advantage of labor supplies 
and markets which were not avail- 
able to them in their former location. 
It seems to be something like indus- 
trial musical chairs. It goes without 
saying that the company which is 
asleep during this reshuffling is not 
likely to be disturbed by hordes of 
firms looking for places to settle. 

For another thing, areas served by 
tax-free power systems have adopted 
aggressive area development pro- 
grams, using the bait of subsidized 
power to lure industries out of our 
service areas. For most industries, it 
is fortunate for us that electric 
power is not one of the main or more 
costly ingredients in their products. 
For those industries with a relatively 
high consumption, subsidized power 
is a strong attraction which can only 
be cancelled out by effective area 
development efforts in our service 
areas. To meet this competition and 
to prevent the loss of future poten- 
tial customers, we have to see that 
we supply both the leadership and 
the support for area development 
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activities needed by our states, local 
areas, and communities. 

Industrial Sales: Closely associated 
with area development, and one of 
the targets to which it is directed, is 
the field of industrial sales. Indus- 
trial sales are important to us be- 
cause they lift all classes of sales. 
For example, the addition of an in- 
dustry employing 1,000 people in a 
community creates these growth op- 
portunities for a community: 

1,150 jobs in service and support- 

ing industries. 

Market for 700 dwelling units. 

Purchases for the output of 250 

farm workers. 

Customers to support 40 retail 

merchants. 

Increased state tax revenues of the 

order of $100,000. 


Collateral Benefits 


Naturally, there is much more to 
be gained in terms of these collateral 
benefits from industries which have 
a relatively high ratio of payroll dol- 
lars to the kilowatthours used. It 
may seem simple-minded, at first 
glance, to look for industries which 
use relatively small amounts of 
power, but there is actually much 
more to be gained. 

In the first place, it helps keep 
power use diversified among the vari- 
ous classes of service instead of 
concentrated in the industrial class. 
Also, it means more payroll dollars 
in the community. Since the trend is 
to automation, in industries which 
will eventually become automated 
the payrolls tend to increase with 
greater productivity. At the same 
time, working hours will be decreas- 
ing. These two factors will give pro- 
duction workers more leisure time 
and more money to spend. This cre- 
ates more markets and increases 
residential and commercial sales, in 
addition to the increase in industrial 
sales due to automation. 

Commercial Sales: The types of 
business served by the commercial 
class are natural showplaces. Their 
function is to attract and deal with 
large numbers of people. No other 
class of service is such a showplace. 
The number of people who see the 
inside of a factory is small. The 
number of people visiting a given 
home or even a group of homes is 
also small. It stands to reason that 
if you want large numbers of people 
to see new or attractive applications 
of electricity, it can be done by get- 
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ting these applications in use in the 
commercial class. Seeing them there 
may create a desire within both the 
industrial and the residential classes 
of service. This effect has been very 
noticeable in the field of air condi- 
tioning, for example. People visiting 
air conditioned offices are impressed 
with the comfort air conditioning 
can bring. People exposed to good 
lighting situations are likewise in- 
spired to create better lighting 
effects in their homes and industries. 

Residential Class: Perhaps the 
power companies have had more ex- 
perience with the residential class 
than with any other, because that is 
the area in which most of them 
started. There is an aspect to resi- 
dential sales that I think is more 
important than any particular phase 
of residential selling. Its importance 
stems from the fact that in the resi- 
dential end of the business, you are 
basically dealing with people on a 
large scale. It goes without saying 
that everyone has to live somewhere 
—the president and board of direc- 
tors of the large corporation, the 
corner druggist, the milkman—all 
are touched by our residential ser- 
vice. These people do not turn off 
their impression-receiving apparatus 
when they leave the office. Their 
opinions of the power company and 
its employees continue to register on 
them, even after hours. 

Agricultural Sales: Sixty-two mil- 
lion people live in rural areas. They 
represent over a third of the popula- 
tion of America, a sizable block in- 
deed. They depend on agriculture, 
the nation’s largest enterprise. 

The electric industry has reached 
the point where it can now take a 
new view of the farm market. Over 
95 per cent of the nation’s farms 
have central station service. Now 
that the farms for the most part have 
electricity, our present big job is 
helping the farmer use electrical 
equipment to improve his efficiency 
and raise his standard of living. 


Special Promotions 


The industry has wisely supported 
a number of national promotions de- 
signed to call attention to its prod- 
uct, électricity. 

The HOUSEPOWER program, for 
example, is one of the most success- 
ful promotions which has ever been 
undertaken by the electric industry. 
People are beginning to realize that 
the host of new appliances which 
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they want and need today cannot be 
served through wiring which was 
designed for the loads of 20 years 
ago. 

A good measure of the success of 
the HOUSEPOWER program is the 
participation of our trade allies—the 
manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers of electrical appliances and 
equipment of all kinds. They have 
found in the HOUSEPOWER pro- 
gram a place to demonstrate the 
axiom that their business improves 
when our business improves. They 
are interested in their own future, it 
is true; but their future is insepar- 
ably tied to ours, and their sales help 
build our business. 

HOUSEPOWER has served as a 
vehicle to bring these varied inter- 
ests together in one united effort. It 
has been tremendously successful 
during its relatively short life to 
date, and shows promise of continu- 
ing as an effective promotion for 
years to come. If our industry is to 
continue the growth it has shown 
over the past 75 years, wiring mod- 
ernization must take place on a sub- 
stantial scale. The best means of 
achieving this end is the HOUSE- 
POWER program. 


A Period of Competition 


We are entering a new period of 
competition. In addition to competing 
with gas, oil, gasoline, coal, and other 
sources of energy, the power com- 
pany is meeting increasing competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar. If we 
expect an expanded use of electricity, 
we must look toward increasing the 
prominence of the electric service in 
the home and industry. When we do 
this, we are fighting with some other 
commodity for a spot on the con- 
sumer’s shopping list. 

To meet this competition, we must 
get ourselves in the best fighting 
trim possible. We must put forth our 
effort where it is going to produce 
the best results. This means a well- 
designed sales program which will 
raise per cent return instead of 
merely inflating the annual gross 
without producing any additions to 
net return. Having a target sales 
program, we can proceed to imple- 
ment it, using national promotions 
such as those mentioned before, or 
special promotions within the com- 
pany. Once we know what we have to 
do, we can find ways of doing it. The 
power industry and its sales forces 
have demonstrated this many times. 
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This is an era of competition in 
more ways than one. We are seeing 
on every hand a tendency on the 
part of tax-free power projects to 
enlarge themselves at an unprece- 
dented rate. Every dollar of tax-free 
revenue they take in is food out of 
our mouths, so to speak, and in addi- 
tion deprives the American taxpayer 
of a fair shake. In a country founded 
on the free enterprise system, and in 
which we pride ourselves on the 
equality of taxation and the absence 
of a privileged class, power projects 
which ignore those American prin- 
ciples are competing with us. 


Meeting the Competition 

We have the means to meet that 
competition. Foremost among them 
is the kind of shop we keep. The 
power companies have a financial 
obligation to the thrifty Americans 
who have supplied the capital to 
build power facilities. As long as 
there is this obligation, we have a 
strong incentive to operate effi- 
ciently, minimizing waste and get- 
ting the fullest use out of every 
dollar invested in the business. 

Since you are in the phase of activ- 
ity having the most to do with people, 
perhaps you are charged to a greater 
degree than any other with responsi- 
bility for the attitude of people to- 
ward us. In all your sales efforts, in 
your every contact with people, be 
mindful of this responsibility. Make 
it a project to learn the facts about 
the American economic system and 
the dangers presented by subsidized 
power operations. 

As -part of a team, the sales staff 
should work with others in the com- 
pany to bring about an increase in 
the net return. This can be done 
through many devices. Selective sell- 
ing is a must, under today’s condi- 
tions. Area development, regardless 
of conditions, will bring us a broad, 
solid base of electric service. Any- 
thing we can do to improve the load 
factor of this or any other load will 
add to our per cent return. 

Customer relations is a matter of 
prime concern to the sales depart- 
ment. In many cases, the sales de- 
partment is the only contact with the 
customer. In every case there are 
many avenues through which sales 
reach the customer. Home service is 
one; another is through advertising. 
All our sales plans have an effect 
on the customer. It is manifested 
through our dealer cooperation and 
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our contact with industrial concerns. 

The fact that the sales depart- 
ments have these contacts makes 
them capable of serving the company 
in a number of ways. For example, 
recruiting engineers and others to 
fill positions in the industry is made 
easier by virtue of the fact that our 
sales people have been selling the 
company and building a reputation 
for it. 

The close relationship between 
sales activity and public sentiment 
toward the company carries with it a 
responsibility which I know you can 
and will meet as you have met all 
past responsibilities. This is another 
area in which teamwork is needed to 
produce results. It takes eleven men 
to make a football team; if every 
man accepts his share of the respon- 
sibility, we cannot fail. 





Sales Meeting Urges 
Coordinated Programs 
(Continued from page 110) 


creative selling, 50 per cent of the 
existing homes would be influenced 
toward improved home lighting, Mr. 
Willis said. “Translating this into 
estimated annual revenue, we’re look- 
ing at a fantastic figure of more than 
$300,000,000,” he said. 


“Light for Living is a continuing 
program to sell better lighting to the 
mass market of existing and new 
homes through the creation of a 
receptive climate among residential 
customers,” he noted. “Education, 
demonstration, and promotion are 
the key elements. The methods are 
mass promotion, individual planning 
help, sales ally training and coordi- 
nation of all forces connected with 
lighting use.” 

Mr. Willis noted that “the Light 
for Living program doesn’t embody a 
whole set of new ideas in selling 
home lighting, but companies merely 
put all their recommendations into a 
simultaneous action in a continuing 
program.” 

Present estimates indicate that 
home lighting amounts to only 712 
kilowatthours (or 24 per cent) of the 
2,976 total consumed annually by the 
average residential customer. Light- 
ing use will represent only 16 per 
cent, or 940 kilowatthours, of the 
5,600 total use by 1956. “However if 
we as an industry get on the home 
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lighting ball and give it the same 
kind of aggressive promotional back- 
ing we are giving (the other pro- 
grams), residential lighting use will 
climb to 1,400 kilowatthours annually 
by 1965, and represent 20 per cent of 
the estimated 7,000 kilowatthours 
total use.” 


The concluding speaker was Dr. 
Norman N. Royall, Jr., University of 
Kansas City. 

The Sales Conference opened on 
Monday, April 1, when the Institute’s 
22 committees met. On Tuesday the 
Commercial, Farm, Industrial and 
Residential groups held morning and 
afternoon sessions with outstanding 
speakers in the respective fields on 
hand. 


Three special events were held on 
Tuesday: the Home Service Break- 
fast with Mrs. Bernice McCullar, 
director of office public information, 
State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga., speaking; the Farm 
Luncheon with Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, speaking on “Farm- 
ing with a Future” and the PUAA 
Luncheon featuring Ralph W. Nich- 
olson, vice president, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, who talked on “The Third 
man.” 





Karl Koerper 


ARL Koerper, vice president of 

Kansas City Power & Light Co., 

and a member of the EEI Commer- 

cial Division Executive Committee, 

died April 8 in Kansas City after be- 

coming ill enroute to his home from 
a meeting. 

Prominent in Kansas City civic 
affairs and in the fields of sales, ad- 
vertising and business, Mr. Koerper 
had been with the utility since 1951. 
He joined the company as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, commercial 
and advertising departments. 

At the time of his death, Mr. 
Koerper was a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
was a director of the Electric Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City and a com- 
mittee member of the Missouri Valley 
Electric Association. 


Mr. Koerper was widely known for 
his activities with the Boy Scouts 
of America and the American Red 
Cross, and was recipient of the high- 
est award in Scouting, the Silver 
Beaver. 
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Young Men’s Utility Conference 
Attended by Future Leaders 


HE 17th Annual Young Men’s 

Utility Conference in Terre 
Haute, Ind., April 3-4, was attended 
by 171 young men who represent the 
future managerial and supervisory 
group of the six investor-owned elec- 
tric utilities in Indiana. Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Indiana was host com- 
pany for the conference which is 
sponsored annually by the Indiana 
Electric Association. 

R. A. Gallagher, president of the 
host company, welcomed the dele- 
gates, and C. K. Graham, vice presi- 
dent and commercial manager of 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., 
addressed the group on behalf of the 
sponsor. 

The well-rounded program in- 
cluded talks on how to combat the 
trend toward government ownership, 
the cold war, the effects of automa- 
tion, current economic developments, 
public relations and many other 
subjects. 


Industry and the Public 


“The Industry and the Public” 
presented by John O. Gunn of the 
public information program staff, 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., included re- 
sponsibilities, goals and successes 
of his program in combatting the 
trend toward government ownership. 
Even though some recent municipal 
elections voted in favor of private 
taxpaying utilities, Mr. Gunn stated 
that continuance of the informa- 
tional programs is essential. 

“Electric Space Heating—Two 
Years Later” by J. H. K. Shannahan, 
commercial manager, Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Co., dealt with the 
growth of electric space heating and 
air conditioning loads in the last two 
years. Mr. Shannahan emphasized 
the changes in load characteristics 
that are being experienced by com- 
panies due to the increase in air 
conditioning and electric space heat- 
ing customers. 

“Ideas in Collision” discussed by 
Donald Bruce, Program Director, 
radio station WIRE, very clearly 
pointed out that the free world is 
not winning the cold war. Mr. Bruce 
pointed out that communism con- 
tinues to spread in various areas and 


further discussed various means to 
win the cold war. 

“Electronic Computers,” the ad- 
dress by Paul D. Smith, assistant 
professor, electrical engineering de- 
partment, Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, dealt with a comparison of 
digital and analog computers. After 
Professor Smith had given a general 
description of both types of com- 
puters, he demonstrated a small ana- 
log computer. The demonstration 
emphasized the computer’s ability to 
solve equations with several un- 
known quantities. 

“This Is Automation” presented by 
J. T. Stone, Roscoe B. Jones, Jr., 
F. S. English, Ned Landon and Lee 
Matthys, all of the General Electric 
Co., was relative to the need for elec- 
tricity as a source of power to de- 
velop automation. Their presentation 
included a film which shows the for- 
ward steps automation has made in 
some industries involving inspecting, 
packaging, transporting, etc. 

Another informative portion of 
this presentation was the description 
of the GE product research program. 
This program included the develop- 
ment of transistors, increased tensile 
strength of wire, synthetic diamonds 
and numerous other contributions to 
American industry. 

Dr. M. O. Ross, president of Butler 
University, discussed “Current Eco- 
nomic Developments,” analyzing the 
present economic condition of the 
country. Dr. Ross also made predic- 
tions of the future prospects of the 
economy during the remainder of the 
present year. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the need for well 
trained engineers and scientists to 
maintain our technological advance- 
ment. He further stated that it is 
imperative that our schools furnish 
an ever increasing supply of this 
type of personnel. 

“Is Safety Really Good Business?” 
by Paul Jones of the National Safety 
Council dealt with the need for ex- 
tending our organized industrial 
safety programs to the home and the 
highway. Mr. Jones. declared that 
traffic accidents can be reduced as 
drastically as industrial accidents. 

“Public Relations and You” pre- 
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Last Call! 


MAY 9 IS THE DEADLINE 


for entries in 


Reddy Kilowatt Annual 
Report Contest 


This is the 18th year of the 
Reddy Kilowatt Annual Report 
Contest. Recognition in this 
contest is highly prized. 

Be sure to give your Annual 
Report the opportunity to win 
an award. Size of the company 
has no bearing on winning. 
There is one Grand Prize as 
well as certificates for winning 
companies in each of four cate- 
gories. 


Send your entry to— 


Reddy Kilowatt, Inc. 
50 Church St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 











sented by Charles Arps, public re- 
lations division, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., emphasized the 
importance of the employee in public 
relations, Mr. Arps stated that the 
employee creates an impression of 
his company in his daily contacts 
with the public and must work at all 
times for effective public relations. 

In addition to the subjects and 
speakers mentioned above, this year’s 
conference initiated group discus- 
sions on accounting, personnel rela- 
tions, power production, sales and 
transmission and distribution. This 
form of meeting allows the individ- 
ual delegate to actively participate 
in a discussion of the phase of the 
industry he is most interested in. The 
delegates compared various methods 
used by the different companies to 
solve common problems and _ ex- 
changed ideas on procedures. Many 
favorable comments indicate that 
this type of presentation can be 
profitably included in future con- 
ferences. 

This year’s conference included 
tours of Public Service Co. of Indi- 
ana, Inc.’s Wabash River Generating 
Station and Western Division Head- 
quarters Building. 

Thomas R. Read of Public Service 
Co. of Indiana, Inc., was chairman 
of the Arrangements Committee. 
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A Look Into the Over-All Business Future 


and Its Implications for the Electric Industry 


By E. J. Klock 


Manager, Economic Research & Forecasting Operation, Marketing Services, General Electric Co. 


An address before the 23rd Annual Sales Conference of the Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, III., 


F back some 30 years ago in 1926 
one had accurately foretold where 
we are today in the use of electric 

power and the products now employed 
in its generation, distribution and use, 
he would have needed the help of 
mirrors and most people would have 
thought his forecast was merely a 
dream. 

In 1926 sales of domestic refrigera- 
tors amounted to 205,000 and there 
were 390,000 in use, while in 1956, 
industry sales of electric refrigerators 
were 3,400,000 and the number in use 
was 45,500,000. 

In 1926 there were no food freezers 
in the home while today they amount 
to 8,550,000 with annual sales approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. 

And, of course, there was no tele- 
vision at all but there now are 38,400,- 
000 sets in use and, in 1956, sales 
amounted to 7,200,000. 

In the commercial end of the elec- 
tric business, a great growth has 
taken place as the result of factors 


‘such as improved lighting, the wide- 


spread acceptance of air conditioning 
and the initiation and expansion of 
the frozen food industry. 

In the industrial field, aluminum 
production alone now consumes some 
30 billion kilowatthours annually, ap- 


proximately as much as all large light 
and power sales in 1926. 

(My particular occupation is a very 
hazardous one, namely that of fore- 
casting general economic conditions. 
However, I intend to face the hazards 
today and discuss economic forecasts 
and their relation to your businesses. ) 

Your markets have been developing 
so rapidly that you and your associates 
are unusually aware of the necessity 
for long-range planning, for only by 
achieving some degree of success in 
forecasting the future could you have 
possibly met the demands for the use 
of electric power as well as you have. 
And, we in the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry also are aware of the 
need to plan far ahead to meet these 
needs. 


Planning a Generation Ahead 

In our first attempts at general 
business forecasting we projected five 
years into the future, then stepped 
it up to ten, and last year the presi- 
dent of our company, Mr. Cordiner, 
stressed the need for planning ahead 
for an entire business generation. So 
now we are attempting to visualize 
the broad outlines of the economic 
picture twenty years in advance and 
we will be talking today about eco- 
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nomic trends over the next two dec- 
ades, through 1966 and 1976. I will 
limit my remarks to a few basic 
trends, particularly population and 
incomes, and try to point out their 
significance in the development and 
growth of the markets for electric 
power. 

The market for electric energy has 
expanded enormously during recent 
years. Figure 1 shows the growth 
in kilowatthour sales from 1926 
through 1956 and includes General 
Electric forecasts for 1966 and 1976. 
In 1926, sales amounted to 56 billion 
kilowatthours, and by last year they 
had risen to 529 billion kilowatthours 
—nearly 10 times what they were 
three decades ago. By 1966, we antici- 
pate sales of 1.1 trillion kilowatthours 
and in 1976, 2.3 trillion. The straight 
line on the chart doubles every 10 
years; it increases at a rate of ap- 
proximately 7.2 per cent a year. On 
this type of chart, which has a loga- 
rithmic scale along the vertical axis, 
a straight line indicates a constant 
rate of growth; furthermore, parallel 
lines indicate the same rate of growth. 
So, kilowatthour sales have been grow- 
ing at about this same rate (over 7 
per cent a year)—a little slower in 
the first decade shown, which included 
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the depression of the 1930s, and a 
little faster since then. Our forecasts 
imply that this very rapid growth will 
continue, with present sales doubling 
by 1966 and more than quadrupling by 
1976. 

Let me assure you that we did not 
make this forecast by simply extend- 
ing a trend line on this chart. We have 
analyzed the many complicated factors 
underlying load growth and feel that 
there are sound reasons for believing 
that past rates of increase can be 
achieved in the next two decades. For 
illustration, I have selected two basic 
trends—population developments and 
income growth in relation to electric 
energy sales. 

Regarding population, someone once 
said, there would not be any trouble in 
this world if it were not for people. 
That may be true, but there probably 
would not be any markets for electric 
power — or. anything else — either. 
However, people alone do not make 
markets—other parts of the globe 
have more people, but at present they 
are not very good markets compared 
with this country. So we need people 
with money to buy. And, there is an- 
other factor—we need people not only 
with a desire to buy but also with 
money that has the required buying 
power. And, we should recognize that 
to translate this desire for our prod- 
ucts into a purchase will require our 
very best marketing efforts. 


Significant Population Trends 


Now, concerning people and popu- 
lation trends of significance to your 
business, the January, 1957, Economic 
Report of the President suggests my 
point very well: 

“Notable changes underway in the 
size and composition of our population 
have important implications for the 
future which are not yet widely appre- 
ciated. A fuller understanding of their 
nature and meaning is essential for 
timely public and private action to 
promote and accommodate economic 
growth.” 

Figure 2, again with a logarith- 
mic vertical scale, shows the increase 
in population from 1926 to the present 
and indicates our expectation that 
population will continue to grow rap- 
idly, from 168 million in mid-1956 to 
196 million in 1966 and to 228 million 
by 1976. These population forecasts 
indicate a compound growth rate in 
the forecast period of a little over 1.5 
per cent per year. 

This 1.5 per cent rate of population 
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growth falls far short of the over 7 
per cent per year increase we forecast 
for electric energy sales. We cannot 
achieve the growth forecast for the 
electrical industry simply by floating 
along on the rising tide of population 
and letting per capita use of electric 
energy remain constant. No business 
—utility or otherwise—ever really 
grew by such tactics. A vigorous effort 
will be required to increase kilowatt- 
hour sales per capita in the future, 
perhaps more effort than was the case 
in the past. 

Figure 3 shows the rise in per 
capita use of electric energy since 
1926 and forecasts for 1966 and 1976 
which are compatible with our esti- 
mates of total energy sales and of 
population. What are the major fac- 
tors which can make such an increase 
possible, if we take advantage of the 
opportunities they offer? 

Here is just one concrete example 


of the opportunities we are facing in 
residential loads. In 1940, the average 
annual residential load was 952 kilo- 
watthours. In 1956, this rose to 2,980 
kilowatthours. Today, however, many 
homes use in the neighborhood of 
10,000 to 15,000 kilowatthours an- 
nually, or four to five times the 
average. 

Part of the answer to this question 
of rising per capita sales lies in 
changes in important characteristics 
of our population. For example: shifts 
in its age distribution, in the labor 
force, and in the place of residence of 
individuals and families. 

Figure 4 shows the per cent of 
our total population falling in the 18 
to 64 year age group. This group may 
be thought of, in an economic sense, 
as the productive group or the age 
range from which our labor force is 
drawn. This age group, which ac- 
counted for about 63 per cent of total 
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population in 1946, now represents 
only 57 per cent. We expect that the 
percentage will continue to decrease 
to about 55 per cent in 1966 and then 
stabilize. 

The decrease in total births during 
the 1930s accounts for the slow 
growth in the labor force age group 
at the present time. Although the rise 
in births im the early 40s, and the 
sustained upsurge in births during 
the postwar years, will accelerate 
growth of the labor force during the 
1960s and mid 70s, it seems probable 
that labor force growth will no more 
than match the growth in the total 
population. Thus, during the next ten 
years the consumers in our nation 
(total population) will be increasing 
more rapidly than the producers (18 
to 64 year age group) while in the 
following ten years (1967-1976) they 
will increase at about the same rate. 
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What is the significance of these age 
shifts for the electrical industry? One 
implication is that the pressure will 
be on to increase industrial produc- 
tivity, both to maintain growth of 
output in the face of a relative short- 
age of labor and also to counteract the 
rising labor costs which this scarcity 
may well entail. Because industrial 
productivity is closely related to auto- 
mation and to electric energy use per 
worker and his machine, we may ex- 
pect continued strong growth in per 
capita use of electric energy in indus- 
try during the years ahead. While the 
cost of human energy or attention has 
gone up, the cost of electric energy 
has gone down. (Since 1926 the aver- 
age hourly earnings of labor in man- 
ufacturing have increased over 250 
per cent. During this same period, 
the average cost per kilowatthour of 
electric energy to large light and 
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power customers has decreased nearly 
40 per cent.) 


Another factor related to the prob- 
lem of relative scarcity of labor and 
affecting your business is the increase 
of women in the labor force. Figure 
5 shows that women accounted for 
21 per cent of the labor force in 1926 
and for 31 per cent in 1956. We expect 
this trend to continue in the future 
with the percentage up to 35 per cent 
in 1976. 


Women at Work 


What does it mean to have some 
33,000,000 women in the working 
force by 1976?—A working wife does 
not have time for a lot of household 
chores; she wants to get meals and 
clean the clothes, dishes and the house 
rapidly and easily. Certainly, our elec- 
trical industry will not let such needs 
go unanswered. And in answering 
them, we may confidently expect that 
electric energy use per capita in the 
home will continue to rise. 

Consider another aspect of popula- 
tion—Not only is population growing 
and thus increasing the total poten- 
tial market, it is also constantly on 
the move—from one part of the coun- 
try to another and from the central- 
ized city to the suburbs. These popu- 
lation shifts are continually creating 
new electrical markets. 

Figure 6 is a map showing those 
states that are expected to grow in 
population more than the country as 
a whole between now and 1965. Of 
particular significance to us is the 
projected growth in some of the south- 
ern and southwestern states which are 
among the best residential markets 
for such large energy users as air 
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conditioning and both resistance heat- 
ing and heat pumps. 

The trek to the suburbs has been 
particularly pronounced during the 
past 15 years. Though only one-fifth of 
our total population lived in fringe 
areas around central cities in 1940, 
more than half the increase in popula- 
tion from 1940 to 1956 was concen- 
trated in these areas. Since 1950, this 
trend has been even more pronounced. 
The best indications are that growth 
in the suburbs will continue during the 
coming decade. For us in the electrical 
industry, this means a need for addi- 
tional distribution facilities and new 
commercial and service facilities to 
take care of these new and expanding 
communities. 


Income Trends 


Now, let us take a look at people’s 
incomes and the significance of trends 
in this area to the sale of electric 
power. 

According to Fig. 7, disposa- 
ble personal income (personal income 
after federal and state income taxes, 
in terms of today’s prices) is forecast 
to more than double during the next 
two decades—if we do not have politi- 
cal or war interference with what the 
free market can do for us. This would 
mean that income per capita, and the 
ability to increase our standard of liv- 
ing, would rise approximately 50 per 
cent. 

A significant measure of the diffu- 
sion of income is the distribution of 
households of families by level of in- 
come. We are interested in households 
because they are the ultimate purchas- 
ers of most of the consumer electrical 
items. Figure 8 shows that in 1936 
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only about 17 per cent of all house- 
holds had a disposable income of 
$5,000 or more—in terms of 1956 
prices. The percentage rose during the 
war and postwar years, and last year 
about 44 per cent of all our households 
—or 22 million—had disposable in- 
come of $5,000 or more. With rising 
income these trends will continue. By 
1976, more than two-thirds of all our 
households—or 47 million—are likely 
to have more than $5,000 available to 
spend each year—and this is in terms 
of 1956 prices and so does not include 
further inflation. 

The implications of this for the 
electrical industry are exciting. As in- 
comes rise, more families will act as 
only our higher income families now 
act. This means, among other things, 
that more families will be able to fur- 
ther electrify their kitchens and their 
homes. The opportunities for load- 
growth through increased acceptance 
of packaged kitchens, as well as indi- 
vidual electric ranges, dryers, auto- 
matic washers, and appliances still on 
the drawing boards will be great. 
However, I should emphasize that 
only the opportunities are great and 
we in the electrical business face the 
challenge of translating these oppor- 
tunities into sales. 

Rising incomes will have particular 
significance for the residential con- 
struction industry. This is of great 
importance to us because, according to 
your own statistics, the residential 
load is the fastest growing component 
of total electric energy sales. 

Historically, as Fig. 9 shows, 
housing starts have never remained 
above the net increase in households 
for a sustained period of time. How- 
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ever, we now are expecting that non- 
farm housing starts will be main- 
tained over the next 10 or 20 years at 
a level substantially above the increase 
in nonfarm households and that they 
will average well above one million 
during the next several years with a 
typical year of two million housing 
starts by 1976. We expect that the ex- 
cess can continue becausefof the com- 
bined effect of a number of factors 
affecting the need, desire, and ability 
to pay for more and better housing. 


In addition to the continued move 
to the suburbs and migration to dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and 
the increasing percentage of house- 
holds with the ability to purchase a 
new house, other important factors 
affecting the volume of new housing 
include: 


The progressive obsolescence and 
wearing out of older houses. 

The inconvenient small size of 
many early postwar houses relative 
to the growth and expected contin- 
ued growth in family size. 

The relatively easy financing sup- 
ported by government guarantees. 


I would like to digress at this point 
for a moment and mention some other 
factors to consider when we talk resi- 
dential construction: 


Today, 80 per cent of all homes 
constructed are being built for spec- 
ulation and only 20 per cent are to 
buyer’s specifications. In 1900, just 
the reverse was true. 

Today, an estimated 30 million 
people annually go through model 
homes. At any one time today, we 
can find over 2000 model homes 
open. 
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Today, more and more homes are 
being constructed away from the 
site, because of mounting on-loca- 
tion labor costs. 

Today, the mortgage institutions 
are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant factors in influencing the sale 
of appliances because they must ap- 
prove the financing of appliances as 
a part of ¢he total new home cost. 
What do these facts mean to us? 

We might ask ourselves: 

With 80 per cent of today’s 
houses representing materials, ap- 
pliances, packaged kitchens and 
other expenditures that the end- 
customer does not directly influ- 
ence, let alone specify, are we really 
utilizing all of the methods at our 
collective disposal to reach the 
people who do influence these sales 


decisions . . . people like the archi- 
tects, contractors, builders, and 
planners? 


With 30 million prospects visiting 
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model homes annually, are we tak- 

ing full advantage of this phenom- 

enon by making the model home an 
extension of our show rooms, or our 
dealers’ show rooms? 

Do we recognize in the off-site 
construction trend an opportunity 
to promote vigorously the concept 
of the packaged kitchen? 

With the growing importance of 
lending institutions, what efforts do 
we make to promote our products by 
familiarizing people in this line of 
business with them? 

I hope sincerely that we are giving 
serious consideration to questions such 
as these which are critical to the 
short- and long-range success of each 
of our businesses. 

Now that the prospects are for a 
growing potential market represented 
by more people with more money to 
spend, the next logical question is 
what we will have to offer them. 

First, we have much _ unfinished 
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business in such existing appliances 
as dryers, room air conditioners, dis- 
posers and dishwashers, as indicated 
on this chart, depicting the unsatu- 
rated market for these and other ap- 
pliances. (Note Fig. 10.) But it is 
doubtful if the kilowatthour sales per 
capita we have forecast can be at- 
tained and the markets developed fully 
with just more of the same things. 

In an article in U. S. News and 
World Report of Feb. 15, 1957, C. K. 
Rieger, vice president of General Elec- 
tric, discussed “What’s Ahead in New 
Appliances” and mentioned just three 
major new items—they were a sepa- 
rate upright freezer, designed to 
match the refrigerator in the kitchen; 
a combined garbage disposer and dish- 
washer; and electronic cooking. These 
things are in the line now, and we can 
confidently expect technological ad- 
vances in other products, too. 

Now, let us look at industrial and 
commercial sales. The relative short- 
age, and rising cost, of manpower in 
the years ahead will provide a power- 
ful stimulus for the continuing devel- 
opment of supplements for human en- 
ergy. Figure 11 indicates that in- 
dustrial use of electricity has in- 
creased during 1926 to the present 
from about 6,000 to over 21,000 kilo- 
watthours annually per production- 
worker in industry, or 3% times as 
much per worker in 1956. By 1966 we 
anticipate a level of nearly 36,000 
kilowatthours annually per worker in 
order to attain the productivity which 
will be needed, and in 1976 well over 
61,000 kilowatthours per worker. 


Need for Productivity Gains 

The need for large productivity 
gains is highlighted by the fact that 
over-all demand, or gross national 
product in constant dollars, is expected 
to nearly double in the next 20 years, 
while the labor force is expected to 
increase only 30 per cent through fac- 
tors now visible. I do not believe we 
are likely to get increased output by 
lengthening the work week or increas- 
ing the intensity of labor effort; the 
trends appear to be the other way. 
We must depend on more productive 
machinery and methods. In such 
progress, electrical equipment must 
be deeply involved, from motors for 
mechanization to the sensing, com- 
municating, computing, and control 
systems for automation. 

The prospects for growth in com- 
mercial loads also are bright. The 
migration of population to the sub- 
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urbs, between regions of the country, 
and to new industrial locations will 
involve the development of new popu- 
lation centers. With them will come 
needs for new commercial, recrea- 
tional, and educational facilities, and 
new municipal loads for street light- 
ing, water pumping, sewage disposal, 
and traffic control. Also, the rising 
costs of labor will stimulate use of 
more machinery and computers in 
wholesale and retail establishments, 
banking and financial institutions, and 
business services, to increase produc- 
tivity. 

Finally, what about the possibilities 
for increased use of electricity to 
transport our growing suburban pop- 
ulation to and from the central cities 
for business, shopping, and pleasure? 
Without going into details, I am sure 
we can see the potential that exists. 

Such possibilities as those men- 
tioned above, and others not yet 
clearly foreseen, must be brought into 
reality by research and development, 
careful yet imaginative long-range 
planning, courageous investment of 
private capital, and forcible promo- 
tion of our products. The remarkable 
growth of the past was achieved be- 
cause of the development of new in- 
dustries, new products, and new uses 
for electricity. 


Record Sales Growth 


Compare the record of growth of 
utility sales of electric energy (Fig. 
12) with the growth in gross na- 
tional product at constant dollars— 
gross national product representing 
the amount of all goods and services 
produced. We find that during the 30- 
year period (1926-1956) electric en- 
ergy sales have grown more than twice 
as fast as gross national product, or 
more than twice as fast as the over- 
all economy. Furthermore, this rapid 
growth in electric energy sales was 
not simply a reflection of the rising 
total of energy produced in the United 
States. 

In Fig. 13, starting from the 
same point (index 100) in 1926, en- 
ergy converted to electrical form has 
risen much more than total energy. 
In fact, of total U. S. energy produced 
from primary sources (coal, oil, natu- 
ral gas, and water power) about 20 
per cent is now converted to electric 
energy compared with only 10 per cent 
in 1926. It would seem clear that we 
have been competing very successfully a, 
with other sources of energy. 

We are already moving down the 
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road of creating a life with an extra 
model of practically everything in it. 
For example, we already have many 
homes with two television sets, two 
telephones, two bathrooms, two cars. 
As we get closer to the day of two 
salaries (or at least, as we progress 
toward higher incomes which I 
touched on earlier) we will undoubt- 
edly see this trend develop even fur- 
ther. I am thinking of such things as 
two complete homes, with all the rami- 
fications that this would bring to our 
business. However, in many respects 
this, too, is already with us. Thou- 
sands of families are now living 
in downtown apartments during the 
week, and maintaining: a place away 
from the city for week-end living. 
It seems clear that the economic 
growth ahead is favorable to markets 
for electric power. There appear to be 
no insuperable technological, economic 
or social barriers to further progress. 
However, doubling of the electric en- 
ergy load every ten years will not 
come “just naturally,” at least it has 
not come naturally in the past. It was 
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brought about through developing and 
selling new and improved products and 
services that the customer really 
needed and wanted. The challenge, as 
we have seen, is there in the form of 
rising curves of population and in- 
come, and your opportunity is to 
match these opportunities with your 
own rising curves of enthusiasm and 
resultant performance in terms of 
creating and meeting demand for your 
product. 


New Competitive Forces 


And, I suspect that new competitive 
forces have entered: into business to- 
day which are going to make it neces- 
sary for us to use all of our collective 
abilities to obtain our share of the 
customer’s dollars. Today, to cite just 
one example, we do not compete 
against just a similar product (TV 
sets vs. TV sets) or, in the case of 
utilities, a competing source of power 
(electricity vs. gas). Instead, we are 
competing against all of the other 
types of products that the purchaser 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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An electric heat pump is installed in this telephone 


exchange at Amherst, Va. 


A 103-hp electric heat pump is installed in the Roanoke 
(Va.) Public Library. 


Space Conditioning the Modern Way 
— Heat Pumps Have IT” 


By H. L. Cushing 


Commercial Manager, Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roanoke, Va. 


An address before the 23rd Annual Sales Conference of the Edison Electric Institute, 


EAT pumps have IT. The sub- 
ject might indicate that I pro- 
pose to discuss the sex appeal 

of the heat pump. I don’t know about 
its sex, but I do know that the heat 
pump should appeal to every electric 
utility that has so much as a passing 
interest in the present battle for bus- 
iness. 

We are talking about commercial 
load building through modernization. 
Anytime you talk to your commercial 
customers about reducing their util- 
ity requirements to water, air, and 
electricity, you are really talking 
modernization. 

Does the heat pump do that? It 
does! 

The one question seems to be: 
When do we who have electric energy 
to sell, not only recognize the tremen- 
dous possibilities for our business 
that is offered by the heat pump, but 
when do we really get out in the mar- 
ket place and sell it? 

Our great competitor, the gas in- 
dustry, is alive to the possibilities of 
the heat pump—the adverse possi- 
bilities of it for them. 

The electric heat pump has re- 
ceived greatly increased attention in 
the last two years, with emphasis 
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placed mainly upon residential in- 
stallations. 

A great deal of space has been de- 
voted to the heat pump by the shelter 
magazines and other publications 
such as Life magazine and Readers 
Digest. There was a lengthy apprai- 
sal of the heat pump by the Wall 
Street Journal a few months ago. 

The Business Review, issued by The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, had this to say about the heat 
pump: “By all appearances, the heat 
pump is here to stay and it could 
easily revolutionize residential and 
commercial space heating. Its prog- 
ress is being scrutinized very care- 
fully by those whose fortunes may be 
affected. Manufacturers of air condi- 
tioning equipment are interested be- 
cause the heat pump is right up their 
alley and offers double-barreled ser- 
vice. Electric utilities are interested 
because the heat pump has potential- 
ities for greatly expanded output of 
electric power and better balanced 
loads. Gas and oil companies are in- 
terested because the heat pump may 
do to them what they did to coal.” 

The importance of the commercial 
market for the heat pump is indi- 
cated by the report of the Space 
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Heating and Air Conditioning Com- 
mittee of EEI of September, 1956, 
which showed 6,578 heat pump in- 
stallations over the country, of which 
2,448 or 37 per cent were commercial 
installations. 

Speaking to the Sales Section of 
the Southeastern Electric Exchange 
in October of last year, C. T. Bras- 
field of the Alabama Power Co., 
stated that over two-thirds of these 
commercial installations are located 
in the south. 

This might well be expected but I 
believe there is some significance in 
the fact that in my own company 
operating in the western section of 
Virginia and in southern West Vir- 
ginia, a territory where degree days 
range from 4000 to 5500, 38 per cent 
of our total of 131 heat pump install- 
ations are commercial installations, 
and what is more significant, of the 
2291 hp of load installed in these 131 
heat pump installations, 1811 hp, or 
79 per cent of this total heat pump 
load is in the 50 commercial heat 
pump installations. I might add that 
the 1143 hp installed in some 16 in- 
stallations in our own company office 


‘buildings is not included in these 


figures. 
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This super market in Welch, W. Va., in the heart of the 
coal country, uses five units. 


In the territory served by the 
American Gas and Electric System, 
of which our company, except for the 
Kingsport utilities, is the southern- 
most part, there are 185 commercial 
heat pump installations totaling 4162 
hp. These commercial heat pump in- 
stallations are located in every part 
of the territory served by the system 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, and are 
performing in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

I believe the electric utility indus- 
try is beginning to wake to the sales 
possibilities for the heat pump with 
our commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers, but I do not think that very 
many of us still fully realize the 
scope of this tremendous market. 

I have listened to a number of 
people predicting that the heat pump 
is here to stay—that it is not a new 
development, but that it still has to 
await its full development until, 1) 
there are lower temperature refriger- 
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ants and equipment to handle such 
refrigerants, 2) until there is a 
greater desire for year-round air 
conditioning, and 3) until lower 
priced electric service is available to 
operate the equipment at a lower 
cost. 

There’s also a lot of talk about 
public acceptance of the heat pump 
being just around the corner. We 
know that people don’t ordinarily 
just rush in and accept things. Life 
insurance is an accepted thing in our 
way of life but look at the army of 
salesmen out every day selling life 
insurance. The heat pump idea may 
be acceptable to the point of people 
being interested, but being interested 
and being sold are two entirely differ- 
ent things. 


Many utility people will tell you 
—yes, we have had heat pumps in our 
own offices for 10 years or longer and 
we know they work. 

But do their customers know? 

We have also had them in our own 
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Giles County Memorial Hospital at Pearisburg, Va., utilizes 
a 78-hp electric heat pump. 


company buildings for a good many 
years, and we know they work, but 
have we told and sold the storekeep- 
ers and the commercial enterprises 
in our area who can really profit with 
a heat pump installation? 

We know this ultimate in modern 
space conditioning can successfully 
be sold to about every kind of com- 
mercial establishment and we have 
sold a few installations, but I can’t 
say we are too proud of our selling 
job up to now. Either we don’t know 
enough about how to sell the commer- 
cial heat pump or we have just been 
lousy salesmen so far. 


I could recite to you a list of heat 
pump installations that have been 
made in office buildings, medical clin- 
ics, radio and television studios, 
banks, restaurants, department 
stores, hospitals, telephone ex- 
changes, factory buildings, super- 
markets, courthouses, public libra- 
ries, motels, machine shops, shopping 
centers and retail stores of all kinds. 





This ace restaurant in Roanoke has installed an 


electric heat pump. 


The mine office of a West Virginia coal company also uses 
an electric heat pump. 
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In our company we are convinced 
that the commercial heat pump, be 
it a custom built installation or a 
multiple package unit installation, 
represents some mighty important 
business. The problem with us is how 
to sell more of this business. 

We now have five sales engineers 
whose selling energies are directed 
almost entirely to commercial and in- 
dustrial heat pump sales. Every one 
of our more than 50 commercial and 
industrial sales representatives are 
fully alert to the development of heat 
pump sales. 

We have developed at least one 
basic selling procedure. This is, that 
every new commercial or industrial 
structure and every major remodel- 
ing of a commercial building are con- 
sidered to be prospects for a heat 
pump installation until very defi- 
nitely proved otherwise. 

Would you have thought that a jet 
engine testing cell would be an appli- 
cation for a heat pump? We almost 
failed to recognize that one but we 
now have the prospect of six such 
installations. 


Variety of Installations 


We have a rather wide variety of 
commercial heat pump installations, 
which has meant that all sorts of 
variations in operating conditions 
have had to be met, particularly in 
some of the larger installations. 

I would like at this time to men- 
tion a few of these installations. All 
of these jobs utilize outdoor air as 
the heat source. 

A new building of television sta- 
tion WSLS in Roanoke owned by the 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. was 
completed in 1954. This installation 
totals 115 hp. 

The S. H. Heironimus Department 
Store in Roanoke was completed and 
opened in April of 1956. This was a 
major remodeling of two existing 
buildings where the old heating sys- 
tems were completely removed and a 
heat pump installed on the roof of 
the larger of the two buildings. This 
installation by the York Corp. totaled 
455 hp. Here, the roof-top installa- 
tion meant a substantial increase in 
very valuable selling area to the 
store. 

The Roanoke Public Library was 
completed in 1952. This installation 
totais 103 hp. 

The First National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke where a 115 hp installa- 


tion was made in connection with a 
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major addition to the existing bank 
building is another example. Here 
the existing heating and air condi- 
tioning system was retained with the 
new heat pump installation inte- 
grated with the existing heating and 
cooling system. Here again, a roof- 
top installation provided some very 
much needed additional space. This 
installation was designed by the 
Bank Building and Equipment Co. of 
St. Louis. 

The Giles County Memorial Hos- 
pital at Pearisburg, Va., was com- 
pleted in 1950 and has a 78 hp instal- 
lation. 

Our Division offices, located at 
Bluefield, W. Va., have a 212 hp in- 
stallation. No remodeling was done 
other than that made necessary by 
the duct work installation. 

Although I have been talking about 
custom built heat pump installations 
up to now, there are all kinds of heat 
pump installations where package 
units work out to very excellent ad- 
vantage. The variety of these instal- 
lations is almost unlimited. There is 
a completely electric drive-in res- 
taurant at Roanoke, as well as a tele- 
phone exchange at Amherst, Va. 

The mine office of a large West 
Virginia coal company is an example 
of the modern version of a coal fired 
heating installation. We call it “Coal 
by Wire.” 

A supermarket using five units is 
located in Welch, W. Va. This instal- 
lation, in the heart of the West Vir- 
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ginia coal field, was sold on the 
strength of the fact that it utilized 
coal—“‘Coal by Wire.” 

I believe you will agree that the 
heat pump installations we have just 
mentioned are proof positive of the 
great business potential that is 
wrapped up in the heat pump. 

Certainly here is the great oppor- 
tunity for load building through 
modernization—a kind of moderniza- 
tion that so eliminates the need for 
competitive methods of heating and 
cooling that every other phase of the 
customer’s installation has every 
possibility of being operated electri- 
cally. 

Here is a modernization that cer- 
tainly should be going into every 
electric utility company building, be 
it new or old. 

Certainly the more serious interest 
of more utilities in the great busi- 
ness possibilities of the commercial 
heat pump would go a long way to- 
ward interesting more architects, 
engineers, and builders of commer- 
cial and industrial buildings in giv- 
ing consideration to the heat pump. 

I don’t believe there is any ques- 
tion about how valuable the heat 
pump load can be to every electric 
utility—the question seems to be— 
just how rapidly and thoroughly do 
we propose to go about the acquisi- 
tion of this very important business? 
With such a great and challenging 
sales opportunity, the answer to that 
question should be obvious to us all. 





A Look into the Business Future 
(Continued from page 124) 


can spend his dollars for. (The TV 
set vs. a new coat or a vacation trip.) 

If we asked the public which indus- 
try has contributed most to the stand- 
ard of living, I wonder how many 
would mention the electric industry, 
and electric utilities in particular. Not 
enough, I am sure. Yet, I can think of 
no division of any industry that has 
contributed more, if as much, to the 
well being and progress of our nation. 
So, I think that you will agree that it 
would smooth the way in the years 
ahead to give serious attention now 
to creating better public understand- 
ing. 

I am sure we all recognize that any 
forecast of economic conditions as far 
out as twenty years ahead may prop- 
erly be viewed with skepticism. 

Even so, our appraisal strongly sup- 


ports the view that the next two dec- 
ades will be ones of continuing great 
opportunity and dynamic growth. 
And, from past experience I believe it 
is more than likely that we have un- 
derestimated, rather than overesti- 
mated, the growth potential ahead. 

Having briefly considered a few of 
these opportunities for growth and 
development, it seems to me that the 
danger of over-confidence may be our 
greatest problem. So, I think we would 
do well to pay heed to what Casey 
Stengel said recently when it was re- 
ported that the Yankees would win 
the 1957 pennant hands down. Said 
Casey: “I will have to watch some of 
my lads more closely than ever for 
symptoms of that virus known as ‘it’s 
a cinch!’” 
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J. Theodore Wolfe was elected 
president of the Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Co., succeeding Charles P. 
Crane, chairman of the board and 
president, who was re-elected board 
chairman. Vice President Austin E. 
Penn was advanced to executive vice 
president, succeeding Mr. Wolfe. 
Other newly-elected officers are: 
Raymond H. Arndt, vice president; 
Alfred P. Ramsey, vice president 
and general counsel, and C. Edwin 
Bristor, assistant vice president. Mr. 
Wolfe joined the company’s account- 
ing service department in 1932 after 
he was graduated from Pennsylvania 
State University and the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He soon was 
transferred to a staff position in the 
executive offices and was elected 
assistant vice president in 1942, vice 
president in 1946 and executive vice 
president in 1950. He has been a 
director since that time. Mr. Penn, 
employed by the company since 1920, 
studied accounting in the YMCA 
schools and law at the University of 
Maryland. He became a certified pub- 
lic accountant in 1929 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1934. He was 
elected assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer of the company in 
1939, secretary and assistant trea- 
surer in 1946 and vice president in 
1950. Mr. Arndt, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, has been asso- 
ciated with BG&E since 1931. Prior 
to that time, he had served eight 
years with the Rockford (Ill.) Gas 
Light and Coke Co. He has been gen- 
eral superintendent of gas opera- 
tions since 1951. Mr. Ramsey was 
employed by the company as an at- 
torney in 1924, was promoted to 
assistant general counsel in 1932 
and to general counsel in 1948. He 
studied law at the University of 
Minnesota and Yale, receiving his 
LL.B. from the latter. Mr. Bristor 
joined the company in 1914 upon 
graduation from the Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute. He was appointed 
executive assistant to the president 
in 1950. 





Alfred Leeds, vice president of 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co., 
has retired after nearly 52 years 
with the company. He was re-elected 
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as director and as a trustee of 
Western Massachusetts companies. A 
graduate of Yale in the class of 1887, 
he became a director of United Elec- 
tric Light Co., a predecessor com- 
pany of the present system, in 1905, 
and a vice president in 1926. He has 
been a Western Massachuettts vice 
president since its formation in 1942. 
Mr. Leeds long has been a prominent 
figure in Springfield’s banking, in- 
dustrial and business circles. He has 
been actively associated with a num- 
ber of industries and associations in 
that area. 





Five executive changes were an- 
nounced recently by The Washington 
Water Power Co. George M. Brunzell, 
assistant to the president, was named 
vice president and W. L. Thrailkill, 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, was named vice president in 
charge of finance. Three new assis- 
tant vice presidents are: Arthur H. 
Wegner, assistant v. p., rate and con- 
tract; J. Harry Lucas, assistant v. p., 
personnel and industrial relations, 
and John A. Riner, assistant v. p., 
purchasing, stores and general ser- 
vices. 





Lee .L. Davis was recently elected 
vice president in charge of area de- 
velopment for American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp. With the company 18 
years, Mr. Davis has devoted most 
of his time to the area development 
field. His most recent position was 
area development manager for the 
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company. He is a graduate of New 
York University. Mr. Davis now di- 
rects the area and industrial devel- 
opment programs for the seven-state 
American Gas & Electric System 
which includes: Appalachian Electric 
Power Co.; Flat Top Power Co.; In- 
diana & Michigan Electric Co.; Ka- 
nawha Valley Power Co.; Kentucky 
Power Co.; Kingsport Utilities, Inc.; 
Ohio Power Co., and Wheeling Elec- 
tric Co. 


Roy K. Dallas, vice president and 
a member of the board of directors 
of Central Illinois Light Co., retired 
April 1 after 41 years in the indus- 
try. He started in the utility industry 
in 1916 as vice president and general 
manager of the West Liberty (Ohio) 
Light, Heat and Power Co. When the 
company was purchased in 1924 by 
Ohio Edison, Mr. Dallas was named 
power and sales engineer. He held 
that position until 1927 when he 
joined CILCO. He was appointed ser- 
vice sales manager for Central IIli- 
nois in 1940 and was elected a vice 
president in 1951. In 1955, Governor 
Stratton appointed Mr. Dallas to the 
advisory board of the State Division 
of Industrial Planning and Develop- 
ment. 


Roger H. Williams recently was 
appointed manager of industrial de- 
velopment in the expanded combined 
sales department of Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. and New Jersey 
Power & Light Co. He will help to 
promote sound economic development 
of all communities situated in the 
service area of JCP&L and NJP&L 
through industrial expansion. Mr. 
Williams attended North Carolina 
State College and completed special 
courses at Rutgers University. His 
headquarters will be in the Asbury 
Park general offices of JCP&L. 





A. C. Herron, chairman of the EEI 
Plant Accounting and Property Rec- 
ords Committee, has been named pur- 
chasing agent of Florida Power 
Corp. With the utility for 32 years, 
Mr. Herron formerly was manager 
of the plant and depreciation /ac- 
counting division. He succeeds How- 
ard Letzring. Mr. Herron also has 
served as traveling auditor, cost ac- 
countant and assistant auditor. He 
is succeeded by Leonard A. Gould, 
formerly senior engineer in the divi- 
sion. 
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